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The first of Mr. Gregory Mason’s Staff Correspondence articles from Russia will appear in next week’s 
issue of The Outlook. Its title is « Eyes Left in Russia.” 

Mr. Mason started for Russia as correspondent for The Outlook shortly after the Russian Revolution took 
place. His former visit to Russia in behalf of The Outlook about a year and a half ago and the resulting series 
of articles will be remembered by our readers. The article to appear next week was sent in triplicate from 
Petrograd by different routes on June 2. Copy No. 2 has just reached us with some deletions by the censor. 
Mr. Mason writes : 

«« Since several weeks: must necessarily elapse before this letter can be published, it is useless to write a mere 
chronicle of events, and only an utter fool would now attempt to prophesy concerning Russia’s future. But 
there is one chapter in the history of the Russian Revolution which is already pretty definitely written, yet 
which is not very legible to Americans at home. This concerns the events from the establishment of the first 
Provisional Government after the abdication of the Czar up to the reformation of that Provisional Government 
according to a more radical mold in the middle of May. However future chapters may be written, the 
importance of this first chapter in the whole story will remain.” 





THE WEEK 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 


The first definite announcement of the arrival of American 
forces in France came on Wednesday of last week when a 
cablegram from “a French seaport,” under date of June 27, 
stated : “* The second contingent of American troops arrived and 
disembarked yesterday.” Then followed a statement that “ the 
troops landed amid the frantic cheers of the people, who had 


gathered for hours before in anticipation of duplicating yester- . 


day’s surprise. Enthusiasm rose to fever pitch when it was 
learned that the transports and convoys had successfully passed 
the submarine zone. The port was speedily beflagged in honor 
of the occasion.” 

The inference is clear, and is recognized in the Washington 
comment that a previous landing of American troops had oc- 
curred. What appears to be an authorized, although not an 
official, statement from Washington declares : 

It is entirely permissible to say that they are part of the force 
which will be under command of Major-General Pershing and 
for whose arrival the General and his staff have been arranging 
ever since they landed on the other side. The American troops 
will be an entirely independent command, just as are the British 
troops, working, of course, with the French at the head of opera- 
tions, as they are on French soil. When the troops have had 
their period of preparation behind the lines, they will take a 
place on the battle-front, to be arranged by General Pershing, in 
consultation with the other military chiefs there. 


The successful transfer of at least part of General Pershing’s 
foree, now reported, is a cause of rejoicing the country over 
and an inspiring indication of the active part America is to 
take in the joint attack on the autocratic power of the enemy. 

Now that we have, across the Atlantic, fighting men on land 
and fighting men on the sea, our next achievement must be to 
send a creditable force of fighting men in the air. 


THE RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


There were last week two encouraging utterances of impor- 
tance relating to the Russian situation—one in Russia, one in 
America. 

At Petrograd the All-Russian Congress of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates adopted resolutions which declare that the 
revolutionary democracy must in every way contribute to the 


reinforcement of the fighting strength of the army, both for 
offensive and defensive operations, and that the question of an 
immediate offensive should be settled by military, and not polit- 
ical, considerations. The Congress of Delegates declared also 
that the breaking of the Russian front would mean the defeat 
of the Revolution. 

That this Congress of delegates from local bodies is. still 
strongly under the influence of the ideal of * no indemnity and 
no annexation ” is shown by other resolutions urging universal 
peace based on that idea, and suggesting that Russia’s treaties 
with her allies should be revised to exclude any “ policy of usur- 
pation.” The “no annexation and no indemnity” theory is 
also advocated by various German papers and Socialists; but 
it is noteworthy also that Herr Scheidemann, the German So- 
cialist leader, in an article in “ Vorwiirts,” lays stress on the 
democratization of Germany and the political reforms necessary 
to that end ; while Maximilian Harden is bold enough to de- 
nounce Constantine of Greece as an enemy of the Greek peo- 
ple and a violator of international law, with the inference that 
the attitude of the Allies to Constantine was justified and that 
the Greek people must now rule. 

The other utterance of importance above referred to was that , 
of Mr. Bakhmetieff, the head of the Russian Mission now in 
this country. Speaking before the United States Senate, he 
gave his personal and solemn pledge that the Russian people 
and the Russian army were “ convinced that a separate peace 
would mean the triumph of German autocracy.” He declared 
that Russia rejects the idea of a separate peace with indigna- 
tion and that it will fight beside America until the world has 
been made safe for democracy. Mr. Bakhmetieff pointed out 
that the work of reconstructing the foundation of Russian 
national life was enormous. He pleaded for patience while this 
vast transformation was going on, while the evil done before 
the Revolution by the enemies of democracy was being eradi- 
cated, and while treachery and inefficiency were being replaced 
by discipline, honest methods, and effective political and mili- 
tary machinery. 

A personal word of courage has come to us in a private letter 
from a well-known Russian official who has long been heartily 
in sympathy with the democratic movement. He writes: “ Alas! 
our honeymoon is over and we have very hard times and things 
to fight against. But with patience everything can be overcome.” 
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And he adds, “ We do appreciate immensely the attitude The 
Outlook takes and has always taken towards Russia.” 





OVER A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR RELIEF WORK 


The National response to the call of the American Red 
Cross for the enormous sum of $100,000,000 was generous and 
gratifying. On June 26, the day after the end of the week set 
apart for this purpose, Mr. Henry P. Davison, the Chairman 
of the Red Cross War Council, estimated the total amount 
pledged at $114,000,000. This includes the special dividends 
passed by many corporations with the expressed wish that the 
individual stockholders should turn over the dividends to the 
Red Cross. Some $20,000,000 was included in such dividends. 
Mr. Davison points out that never before in history has such a 
fund for the relief of suffering been raised by voluntary sub- 
scription in so brief a time. 

This fund will be devoted primarily to the needs of American 
soldiers and sailors, and secondarily to relief work for our allies. 
It will finance a ‘large expansion of the already enormous work 
of the Red Cross, and, in particular, will make possible the 
administration by expert commissions in France and in Russia 
of American relief. One such activity will be the sending to 
Russia of a commission of twenty experts, under Dr. Frank 
Billings, of Chicago, to study the special needs of the Russian 
people, and meanwhile to extend immediate relief where re- 
quired. A similar effort will be made in Rumania. 

In President Wilson’s proclamation of “ Red Cross Week ” 
he declared: “The American Red Cross is the official recog- 
nized agency for voluntary effort in behalf of the armed forces 
of the Nation and for the administration of relief.” This con- 
firms the words of President Taft in a proclamation issued in 
1911, as follows ; 

1. That the American National Red Cross is the only voluntary 
society now authorized by this Government to render aid to its 
land and naval forces in time of war. 

2. That any other society desiring to render assistance can do 
so only through the American National Red Cross. 

3. That to comply with the requirements of Article 10 of the 
International Red Cross Convention of 1906 (revision of the 
Treaty of Geneva), that part of the American National Red 
Cross rendering aid to the land and naval forces will constitute 
a part of the sanitary services thereof. 


It is increasingly evident that centralization of relief work 
is important in this war. There is plenty of opportunity for 
relief organizations of many kinds. So far from trying to destroy 
these other means of relief, the Red Cross, through the Chair- 
man of its War Council, quite recently praised their fine work, 
asked them to continue it, but also urged them, wherever pos- 
sible, to co-ordinate their work with that of the Red Cross. 
The reason and intention are thus expressed: “ Where there 
is duplication, where there is waste ot effort, the committee 
will recommend to this activity or that activity that it bring its 
influence in through the Red Cross.” 

As in the case of the Liberty bonds, one of the most grati- 
fying features of the new Red Cross fund is that it was given 
by an immense number of individuals—the contributions liter- 
ally rariged from a million dollars down to one cent. Noth- 
ing ever more truly deserved the term National. This is as it 
should be, for the Red Cross has now become a National organi- 
zation in the fullest sense. Its membership has grown by leaps 
and bounds; local chapters have been established in thousands 
of towns; millions of workers, the great majority women, are 
giving personal, arduous, continuous labor. The result has 
been the production of war necessities (such as surgical sup- 
plies—bandages and the like), coming in thousands from 
little towns into a big National stream of millions—a supply 
enormous in itself, but not even yet adequate to the still more 
enormous requirements of the war. The formation of hospital 
units, many of which are now in the war fields and.many others 
of which are ready to be called upon (there are something like 
two hundred and fifty individuals in a unit), of privately en- 
dowed ambulances, of base hospitals in the United States, of 
relief to needy families of soldiers, of clearing-house facilities 
for relief agencies, of instruction in first aid—these are part of 
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the Red Cross work. Mr. Roosevelt put the case in a nutshell 
when he said : 

‘The most important task before us is to get the largest possi- 
ble number of effective troops at the front at the po sa possi- 
ble moment. Second only in importance to this is to further the 
work of the Red Cross in iat» for the care of those troops, 
and also in giving aid to our hard-pressed and war-worn allies. 
The Red Cross is doing this in a masterly fashion under a great 
and efficient organization. I most earnestly bespeak the fullest 
support for it from every man and woman in the United States. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE LIBERTY LOAN 


The final figures for the Liberty Loan show that more 
than four million persons subscribed to the loan. Of these 
some 3,960,000 subscribed in amounts from $50 to $10,000. 

The 3,960,000 persons will receive their full amounts. Those 
who subscribed for more than $10,000, up to and including 
$100,000, will receive 60 per cent; those who subscribed for 
more than $100,000, up to and including $250,000, 45 per cent ; 
those who subscribed for more than $250,000, up to and includ- 
ing $2,000,000, 30 per cent; those who subscribed for more 
than $2,000,000, up to and including $6,000,000, 25 per cent; 
those who subscribed for more than $6,000,000, up to and in- 
cluding $10,000,000, 21 per cent ; a minimum amount, however, 
is set for each group, so that, ¢.g., the man who subscribed 
for $11,000 will not get less than the man who subscribed for 
$10,000, ete.; and the rates for higher amounts than $10,000,000 
were made between 20 and 21 per cent, so that the total allot- 
ment of $2,000,000,000 is applied to total subscriptions of 
$3,035,226,850. 

The magnificent totals of subscriptions, and especially of sub- 
scribers, exceed expectation. It is an impressive exhibition, not 
so much of American wealth in terms of high finance, as in 
terms of what one might call low finance—the weekly wage en- 
velope and the savings bank deposits. We await with interest 
the statement of the number of $50 subscribers. 

The success of the issue is due in very great degree to men 
in the banking world and to other citizens who worked and 
traveled early and late, night and day, at no financial recom- 
wees to themselves, in furtherance of a truly patriotic service. 

articular mention should be made of the popular aid mani- 
fested in the last days of the campaign—the work of the 
women, for instance, and especially the work of the 238,000 
Boy Scouts. The two thousand cities and towns having Scout 
troops were divided into districts for a house-to-house visitation. 
In this way more than $17,000,000 was subscribed. The fig- 
ures seem well-nigh incredible, but we think that some of the 
amount resulted from advice given to the boys and mentioned 
by Mr. Mortimer Schiff, Vice-President of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Writing to the New York “ Times,” he thus reports 
this bit of instruction: “ When the man of the house is absent 
and you present the application to the lady of the house, remind 
her that the French national loan was taken mainly by the 
women of France.” 


THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Council of National Defense was not fully organized 
until March 1. It has thus been four months at work. In- 
deed, some of its divisions have not existed for four months ; for 
instance, the General Munitions Board was not organized until 
April 9. It consists of qualified representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments and six civilians, exclusive of Mr. Frank A. 
Seott, of Cleveland, its Chairman. Before it was established 
the War and Navy Departments competed with each other in 
the buying of supplies. It has already saved millions of dollars 
by properly co-ordinating the purchases of small arms, artillery, 
gun forgings, gun carriages, caissons, military vehicles, motor 
transports, ambulances, armored cars, machine guns, shells, 
tentage, cots, military instruments, optical glasses, and canton- 
ment work. 

The Aircraft Production Board was organized mainly by Com- 
missioner Howard E. Coffin, the well-known automobile manu- 
facturing engineer. Its task is to make thousands of planes and 
to train thousands of aviators. It has arranged for the stand- 
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ardization of training machines between English and Canadian 
and the United States service. It is developing plans for bat- 
tle-planes. In co-operation with the chief signal officer, it is 
also developing a standard type of aviation school building 
and equipment, and has made an agreement among aircraft 
manufacturers on a basis for the settlement of aircraft patent 
controversies. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, is at the head of the Transportation Board, which 
consists of such other railway executives as Mr. Howard Elliott, 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford system, and Mr. 
Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Railway. This board has 
completely mobilized our two hundred and sixty-two thousand 
miles of railway for the country’s defense, and for Russia’s 
railway reorganization has organized and despatched thither an 
expert engineering staff. 

The Supplies Board, under the direction of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, the President of Sears, Roebuck & Co., the large 
Chicago mail-order house, has resulted in a vast saving of money. 
It has done this, first, because it has mobilized the cotton, woolen, 
leather, shoe, mattress, and suit goods industries, and has obtained 
supplies from many mills which had never before produced Gov- 
ernment goods, and would not now do so except for patriotic 
motives. It has saved money, in the second place, by acting as 
middleman wherever it could frustrate the designs of dealers 
and army contractors, who in the past have secured options on 
supplies which they knew the Government would need, and 
which they then offered to the Government at an increased 
price. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, was President Wilson’s nominee to the Advisory 
Commission to take charge of co-operation between organized 
labor and the Government in the more efficient prosecution of 
the war. At Mr. Gompers’s initiative, the Council of National 
Defense has urged upon the Legislatures of the States as well as 
on labor unions the duty of rigorously maintaining existing 
safeguards concerning the welfare of workers, and especially 
advising that neither employers nor employees shall endeavor 
to take advantage of the country’s necessity to change existing 
standards. 

The General Health Board, established by the Council, con- 
sists of many highly qualified physicians and surgeons, under the 
supervision of Dr. Franklin H. Martin. It has been ascertain- 
ing the country’s civilian medical resources, and comparing 
them with the actual resources of the Army, Navy, Red Cross, 
and Public Health service. It has standardized the instruments, 
supplies, and equipment common to all the above. At its 
instance the Council has taken decisive steps for our soldiers’ 
and sailors’ hygiene and moral welfare. 

The Council of National Defense has now taken over the 
National Research Council as one of its boards, and it is 
supervising the study of devices for detecting submarines and 
aircraft, for improving wireless apparatus and other instruments 
used with aircraft, for utilizing waste and by-products, for pre- 
venting corrosion, for developing military photography, and for 
inventing new fabries for service on land and in the air. 

The above and others of the Council’s activities will agreeably 
surprise some and gratify all in showing that it is not only a 
co-ordinating force in preparing America for war, but is also a 
new and compelling force in solving many military, industrial, 
and social problems which confront us, war or no war. 


ACADEMIC AND MILITARY NOTES 
FROM HARVARD AND YALE 


As The Outlook said in its last week’s issue, the college 
Commencements of the present year hada particularly military 
character, strangely unlike the usual celebrations of academic 
tradition. Yale, for instance, was visibly stripped for war. In 
khahi and navy blue her students came back on furlough to 
receive their degrees. Many others were absent from the cere- 
monies on service. In place of the usual baseball match with 
Harvard a mile-long military procession of State and University 
units marched to Yale Field for the dedication of the Armory 
erected by alumni and friends of Yale. A picture of the cere- 
mony on Yale Field appears in this week’s illustrated section. 


President Hadley’s baccalaureate sermon, from the text “ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed,” declared 
the call to sacrifice for an unselfish ideal more urgent and uni- 
versal now than ever before, both for those who faced hardship 
and death at the front and those supplying them at home. 

It is interesting to record that one hundred and eighty Yale 
students have enrolled in the Harvard Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. The visitors from New Haven will be apportioned 
among the Harvard companies. These men have been devot- 
ing almost all their attention to the artillery arm of the service. 
They have already taken a course of lectures under Captain 
Dupont, of the French army, who is an artillery officer. Cap- 
tain Dupont is now at Harvard, and the Yale men are expected 
to profit from the additional instruction which he can give them. 


A SUGGESTION FROM A FRENCH OFFICER 


The Harvard training regiment has lost the services of 
Captain Cordier, who has been its commanding officer for two 
years. The regiment, however, will continue activity under the 
French officers now at Cambridge. Atthe dinner given to Cap- 
tain Cordier before his departure Colonel Azan, the ranking 
French officer at Cambridge, paid a striking tribute to the Har- 
vard regiment, and also put forth some sound advice based upon 
his own experience in France. Colonel Azan said : 

The problem of the officering of the troops is the great prob- 
lem to solve, in America even more than elsewhere. I have had 
the great honor, gentlemen, of having been given .this problem 
to study for the French army, when, as the result of the terrible 
losses experienced by our troops, our small units had come to 
lack beadions It was thus that I came to create, in September, 
1916, schools for all arms and for all ranks in immediate prox- 
imity to the front. 

The General-in-Chief gave me as collaborators in this work 
the best officers that he could find among those that had really 
fought in this war and placed them at the head of the different 
schools. Then, while our troops continued fighting, they sent to 
these schools officers and non-commissioned officers, and these 
attended courses for terms varying from twenty to sixty days ; 
they then returned to their army corps and became instructors in 
schools of smaller size, teaching particularly during periods of 
rest. This system has given excellent results and has permitted 
the knowledge of the newest methods to be porto little by 
little until they reach down to the humblest soldier. 


Colonel Azan believes that such a system would be especially 
desirable for the new American Army, which has had no experi- 
ence in European warfare and is almost entirely without trained 
officers. He believes it impossible to instruct five hundred 
thousand or a million men in the immediate future without at 
least one experienced instructor for every. hundred men. 
Colonel Azan apparently believes that time would be saved if, 
instead of attempting to train officers for our new armies in 
large camps, we should endeavor first to create a staff of in- 
structors having actual war experience. He said further : 

A comrade of the American Army asked me recently how 
much time, in my opinion, would be necessary to prepare an 
American soldier for warfare? “ From three months to a year, 
according to his teacher,’ was my answer. Moreover, if the 
instrector is bad, the soldier will know nothing at the end of the 

ear and will be killed. . . . The methods which have been 
introduced in France under the pressure of necessity, and which 
have succeeded there, ought also to succeed in America. 


It is to be hoped that the War Department will be able to 
give its hearty support to the efforts of the Harvard regiment 
despite the imperative demands for equipment and officers at 
the present time. The men who are training at Harvard and 
other universities and colleges should provide the best possible 
material for the leaders of our new army. 


CONGRESS: TRANSPORTATION 


Lumber and flour are at high prices, not because there is 
not enough of these commodities in the country, but because ' 
several times the amounts of lumber and flour usually in transit 
on the railways are in transit to-day—not actually in movement, 
but lying on side-tracks, in railway yards, and at various rail- 
way terminals. This is due to the shortage of freight cars. 
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There is doubtless an insufticient supply of cars. But it is 
equally true that in supplying them there has been lack of 
co-ordination among the railways. This lack will not exist 
henceforth to large extent, we suppose, now that the Pomerene 
Car Service Bill has passed Congress and been signed by the 
President. The Act authorizes the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission to require all carriers to file with the Commission 
from time to time their rules with respect to car service, and, 
whenever necessity exists for immediate action concerning car 
supply, also authorizes it, either on complaint or without, to sus- 
pend the car service rules and make such reasonable directions 
as will best promote that service. If the carriers fail or refuse 
to comply, the penalty shall be from $100 to $500 for each 
offense, and $50 for every day of its continuance. The new law 
may thus be regarded as one of the National defense measures 
passed by Congress, for at a time when $77,000,000 is being spent 
in erecting cantonments prompt railway service in delivering 
building material is of primary importance. Thus, aided by 
the Pomerene Act, the policy of the War Department should 
be carried into effect on schedule time by at least having 
ready shelter for the National Army when it is called into 
service. 

Of other measures for National defense now before Congress 
the Food Production Bill, having passed both houses, is still being 
allowed to slumber in conference between them. This may be 
due to the desire of the party in power not to enact the measure 
in its final form until the fate of the Food Control Bill is deter- 
mined. This latter measure has passed the House and is before 
the Senate, where it is menaced with delay. Hoarding and 
speculation, however, may be checked by enacting the Food 
Production Bill as it was passed by the Senate, with its amend- 
ments providing that any person trading in food, fuel, or 
other necessaries of life who shall store them in order to 
limit supply and affect prices shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony and be punished by imprisonment for not less than 
six months or more than three years; also providing that if the 
President shall find that dealings in grain “ futures ” unreason- 
ably enhance the price of cereals he may at once request the 
traders in such exchange to discontinue all dealings in futures, 
any refusal to be punished by a fine of not less than $500 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both. 

The Tax Bill has been temporarily set one side that prece- 
dence may be given to the Food Control Bill. 


CONGRESS: TRADE 

After some delay, the President, exercising the powers in- 
vested in him by the embargo clause of the Spy Bill recently 
passed, has created an Exports Council to direct exports so that 
they will go tirst where they are most needed and be withheld 
where they can-best be spared. In explanation of his Executive 
Order creating this Council the President prophesies that the 
volume of exports will not be greatly checked or prices affected. 
He will carry out his policy, not by prohibitive regulations, but 
by a system of export licenses. While there is no precedent in 
American history for the power given to the President, neither 
is there precedent for the present exigency in world trade. 

In order to encourage export trade in general, the House has 
again passed the Webb Bill, which, while leaving in force the 
Anti-Trust Law as applied to our own markets and as affecting 
American exporters in their dealings with each other, makes it 
clear that our exporters are free from laws against combina- 
tions in order to do business in foreign countries according to 
foreign laws. Such combinations for foreign trade as those 
allowed by this bill are permitted by all the great commercial 
nations. Some nations grant additional advantages, such as 
preferential freight rates for export shipments, direct ocean 
transportation controlled by powerful international combina- 
tions, and far-reaching banking facilities to take care of foreign 
credits. Our exporters wish similar advantages. They note that 
before the war Germany made the German dye, coal, coke, 
iron, and steel industries units in foreign trade, and that her 
methods have been followed by France, Belgium, and Japan, 
notably by the latter, which, to the discomfiture of American 
exporters, has now built up a large trade in cotton goods in 
China. To hold the foreign trade acquired during the war and 





successfully to meet competition after the war we shall have 
to compete with the selling agencies of other countries, which 
are highly organized because they economically combine a num- 
ber of producers under one selling agency and also check 
cutthroat bidding among them. 

The War Risk Insurance Amendment Bill has passed both 
houses and has been signed by the President. This measure 
amends the Act of 1914 by insuring masters, officers, and crews, 
as well as merchant vessels. It defines the rates of insurance for 
officers and crews, as follows: In case of death, permanent dis- 
ability, or loss of both hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, 
or both eyes there shall be a payment equal to one year’s 
earnings, the insurance not to exceed $5,000 or to be less than 
$1,500 ; for lesser disabilities there are proportionately smaller 
payments, and in case of detention by an enemy a payment 
during detention at the same rate as the earnings of the insured 
immediately preceding his detention. This new law is an im- 
portant measure in the prosecution of the war. 


A NOTEWORTHY ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCUMENT 


A Roman Catholic reader of The Outlook has recently 
sent us the report of a Commission on Religious Prejudices ap- 
pointed in 1915 by the Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus. The object of this Commission was “to study the 
‘auses, investigate conditions, and suggest remedies for the 
religious prejudice that has been manifest through press and 
rostrum” against the Roman Catholic Church. 

The statements of this Commission have not, of course, the 
authority which would belong to statements by an ecclesiastical 
body consisting of the higher clergy of the Church; but they 
may be taken as fairly representative of the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholic laity, and especially of the younger men in that 
Church. The relation of the Knights of Columbus to the Roman 
Catholic Church might legitimately be compared with the rela- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew to the Episcopal 
Church, or the Young Men’s Christian Association to the evan- 
gelical Protestant churches. 

There is so much of value in both the spirit and the beliefs of 
this Commission that we are glad to-report it to our readers. Its 
spirit is illustrated by the statement that, while a few non- 
Catholic ministers were found maligning things Catholic, “ in 
justice to our separated brethren, however, it should be said 
that instances of this character were not the common rule and, 
while doubly reprehensible, were not, and are not, representa- 
tive of the great body of non-Catholics in this country.” Per- 
haps more significant is the method pursued by the Commission 
to correct false statements regarding the Church. In one ease, 
in answer to the question editorially asked, “* Why does Presi- 
dent Wilson have a Catholic secretary ?” Colonel Callahan, the 
Chairman of the Committee, promptly replied, “A similar 
question could be asked “of me, ‘ Why does Mr. Callahan have 
a Baptist secretary ?’ and the same answer would apply—namely, 
secretaries and other assistants are selected, not on account of 
their religion, but on their merits, as they should be.” In sev- 
eral cases where the Chairman felt that the local press were 
doing injustice to the Roman Catholic Church he wrote, mak- 
ing corrections, and his letter was published and the misrepre- 
sentations ceased. In one case, in which the editor of a coun- 
try paper refused to make corrections or answer letters, “ the 
names of some five hundred families in his county were then 
secured, and at intervals each of them was sent some piece of 
literature thought adapted to the occasion. This seemed to 
produce the desired effect, for the paper has been clean for 
months.” 

On four crucial questions the statements of this Commission 
are very clear, and to patriotic citizens of all classes will be 
very satisfying : 

(1) * The Commission invites the co-operation of societies 
and organizations of all religious beliefs to the end that the Con- 
stitutional provision regarding freedom of worship may be 
understood and upheld.” 

(2) * There is not now, nor is there warrant for thinking 
there ever will be, any attempt on their part [that is, the Roman 

Catholics] to interfere in any manner with the advancement of 
common school education in any part of the United- States. ... 
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We desire universal education, would have it free where possi- 
ble, and would make it compulsory where necessary.” 

(3) “ Neither do Catholies owe any political allegiance to the 
Pope. The Church speaks with authority on questions of morals, 
but not on political questions.” And again : “ We owe allegiance 
to the President as Chief Executive of the United States, and re- 
gard him as supreme in all that concerns our civil and political 
life, just as we owe allegiance to the Pope as head of our Church, 
and regard him as supreme in all that concerns our religion.” 

(4) And in working for the moral betterment of the commu- 
nity the Commission, speaking for the Knights of Columbus, 
expresses the desire that religious creeds shall constitute no 
cause of separation between moral reformers. “ We urge our 
members to become more intimately acquainted with social 
problems and more closely identified with right movements 
looking to their solution, and that they actively join with those 
of all other creeds and stand as a body for the betterment of 
public morals, the furtherance of social justice and the very 
best in citizenship.” 


PROHIBITION AND THE WAR 


HE United States is at war. A nation at war is like a 
crew in an‘open boat far out at sea. 
The first duty of such a crew is to win its way to safety. 
If tearing the shirts off the backs of the crew, patching up a 
sail, and using the oars for a jury mast will best speed the boat 
to shore, that is what must be done. 

If leaving the shirts untouched to protect the crew from the 
cold and rowing with the oars will bring the boat more quickly 
to safety, then no other method need be discussed. 

When the crew reaches shore, it can sit down at its leisure 
and diseuss the abstract advantages of sail power and oar 
power—but not before. 

In just this spirit the country should approach the present 
question of adopting National prohibition. 

Will National prohibition save enough foodstuffs to help us 
to win the war? 

Professor Irving Fisher tells us that it will save 11,000,000 
loaves of bread a day. The brewers themselves admit that they 
use one per cent of the food products of the country, and one 
per cent of the food products of the country means enough food 
to feed a million people for a year. Mr. Hoover tells us that 
by the abolishing of beer alone “ we can save from fifty to sixty 
million bushels of grain, . . . and that grain is of the utmost 
value to our allies.” 

Will National prohibition help us to protect the health and 
morals of our soldiers and of our civil population? Apparently 
the War Department thinks so, because it has asked and re- 
ceived from Congress the power to prohibit the sale of liquor 
to men in uniform. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America believes that it will, for it is working for prohibition 
to the best of its ability. The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction recently violated its custom of passing no reso- 
lution on a controverted subject by adopting a declaration 
favoring “ the absolute prohibition of the manufacture, importa- 
tion, and sale of intoxicating beverages during the war and for 
at least one year thereafter.” 

Prohibition, if adopted now, should be adopted as a war meas- 
ure exclusively. The attempt of certain prohibitionists in Con- 
gress and out of Congress to force the adoption of a permanent 
policy of prohibition at the present time is not good political 
strategy or statesmanship. It is on a par with the political strat- 
egy of those agencies in and out of Congress which are attempting 
to block war measures for the conservation of our food supply 
because these measures may jeopardize the liquor industry. 

Prohibition, like so many other matters now before Congress, 
should be treated exclusively as. a war-time measure. As the 
war will inevitably strain the structure of our Government, it is 
essential that the delegation and division of such new powers 
as may be necessary should be temporary in character and form. 
After the war is over, we can determine whether we wish to 
keep any or all such Governmental organizations or policies as 
have proved useful and essential in the stress of combat. 

That is why the sub-committee of the Senate which is con- 
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sidering the Lever Bill has been wise, we believe, in advocating 
an amendment which, while it makes it “ unlawful for any per- 
son, firm. or corporation to use in the manufacture of any 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes any perishable or 
non-perishable feeds, foods, or food materials,” proposes that the 
President shall have the power to suspend or modify the action 
of this clause (except in the case of distilled liquors) and to 
prescribe the alcoholic content of such liquors as may be made 
during the war. Such provision should in its purport satisfy 
the prohibitionists and disarm the liquor interests. 

With such a law on our statute-books, we should be in posi- 
tion to put before our allies with emphasis and justice an appeal 
to do likewise. If we are to save our own grain for their benefit, 
withholding from our own people the liberty of using it to 
make liquor, we have some right to say that our allies should 
use that grain for food and should not waste it, or the grain it 


releases, for the making of drink which we deny ourselves. 


THE GERMANIC MENACE TO LIBERTY 


On August 15, 1914, the week following the beginning of the 
great world war, The Outlook in the following paragraph de- 
fined the purpose of Germany, which she herself had not then 
defined : 


The inevitable consequences of the Austro-Germanic alliance, 
if it is successful, it requires no prophet to foresee. It would 
put an end to all hope of a Balkan Confederacy. It would reduce 
the Balkan States to provinces of Germany and Austria. It 
would make Belgium and Holland Germanic provinces, as Fin- 
land has been made a Russian province. It would result either 
in a close alliance or, more probably, in an organic union between 
Austria and Germany. It would create a Germanic Empire 
which would extend from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. 
It would bring all Europe under the domination of this Germanic 
Empire, as all southern Europe was under the domination of 
Rome in the first century, and as Napoleon endeavored to bring 
all eastern Europe under his personal domination in the last cen- 
tury. It would reduce Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng- 
land to subordinate positions, if not to dependencies. It would 
banish from all eastern Europe for the time the democratic 
movement of which France and England are the leaders. It 
would discourage the hopes of democracy in Spain, Italy, and 
Russia. It would enthrone autocracy from the Atlantic coast to 
Siberia, and from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. For the 
statesmanship of Gladstone, Gambetta, and Cavour it would sub- 
stitute the statesmanship of Metternich and Bismarck. 


Nearly three years have passed. Germany’s armies occupy a 
large part of northern France and nearly all of Belgium and 
Luxemburg in the west. They occupy Serbia and part of Ru- 
mania in the east. Germany’s alliances give her political control 
of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. By alliance and 
conquest she is master of middle Europe. Her dominion extends 
from the North Sea nearly to Bagdad. The map accompanying 
this article puts this fact graphically before the reader. 

If the Allies should accept the proposals for peace made by 
the Socialists of Russia—no indemnities and no annexations— 
the result would be this: Germany would evacuate France and 
Belgium, but she would make no recompense for the incompa- 
rable injury she has inflicted on these unoffending nations and 
no return of the booty which her robber bands have carried off 
from pillaged cities. She would evacuate Serbia and Rumania, 
but Serbia and Rumania, almost surrounded, would fall like ripe 
apples into her lap the next time the tree was shaken. Poland 
would remain a dismembered state ; half of it might become a 
province of Russia, the other half would be restored to the scep- 
ter of the Kaiser. And he has told us in vigorous terms what 
fate would befall Greece as soon as he was free to work his will 
upon that liberty-loving people. 

If the Allies should consent to peace on the terms proposed 
by the unthinking pacifists of Russia, the war for democracy 
would have been fought in vain and the liberties of the people 
of Europe would have been betrayed by the feebleness or the 
folly of their defenders. 

Has, then, this war been fought in vain? Have the soldiers 
of England and Scotland and Ireland, of Canada and Australia, 
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of France and Belgium and Italy, of Russia and Serbia and 
Rumania, peared out their blood in vain? At the end of these 

ears of av ful war is imperialism victorious and democracy 
defeated ? A look at the present map of Europe might give 
that impression; but to answer that question a look at the map 
is not sufticient. One must look at the minds and hearts and 
wills of the free peoples of the world. 

In 1812 Napoleon had vanquished Italy, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria; had put his own appointees on the thrones of Naples, 
Holland, Spain, and Sweden ; had annexed to his own domain 
Tuscany, the Papal States, and a considerable section of terri- 
tory from defeated Austria; and had made an alliance with 
Russia—changes in the map which seemingly gave him control 
of western Europe and his ally control of eastern Europe ; and 
with the co-operation of his ally he had undertaken a blockade 
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of the British Isles, which Germany is now attempting by a dif- 
ferent method and with something like the same measure of 
success. Three years later this world conqueror was a prisoner 
on the island of St. Helena. In 1777 the British troops occupied 
both New York City and Philadelphia, had military control of 
New Jersey and the New York coast, and were preparing with 
every prospect of success an invasion of New York State by a 
large force from Canada, while the colonial army, reduced to 
eleven thousand men, was suffering from cold and hunger in 
Valley Forge. Three years later the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown brought victory to the American cause. Napoleon had 
not conquered the spirit of nationalism in Europe ; Sunes Ill 
had not conquered the spirit of patriotism in erica ; there 
is no reason to think that Germany has conquered the spirit of 
liberty in the democratic nations of the world. The spirit of 
liberty was never more determined than to-day. The nations 
united by that spirit were never more united. 

his war against democracy was begun by two Powers, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Five Powers united in resistance 
—Belgium, France, England, and Serbia whole-heartedly, Rus- 
sia half-heartedly. To the forces of imperialism have since been 
added Turkey and Bulgaria; to the forces of liberty, Japan, 
Italy, Portugal, Montenegro, Rumania, the United States, 
Cuba, and the Republic of Panama. Brazil, Bolivia, China, 
and Haiti, by breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
have signified their condemnation of her course, though they 
have not joined the military forces lined up against her. 

Three years ago in the issue between imperialism and democ- 
racy*two imperialistic Powers, previously prepared for the an- 
ticipated campaign by half a century of military organization 
and militaristic education, confronted two democratic Powers, 
lovers of peace and unprepared for war, aided by a Power the 
will and courage of whose people have been until recently con- 
stantly thwarted in the war by the combined incompetence and 
treachery of rulers more brutally, though less efficiently, auto- 
eratie than the rulers of Germany. To-day the entire civilized 
world is in alliance, formal or informal, against the forces of 
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autocracy, and the treacherous rulers of Russia are in prison or in 
exile, though her people, dazed by their sudden awakening from 
the sleep of centuries, have not yet found a will to act. Scarcely 
more than a year ago the President of what is in territory, wealth, 
and numbers the greatest democracy in the world interpreted 
the public indifference of his fellow-countrymen by the declara- 
tion that the eauses of the war were obscure and the conflict was 
one with which America was not concerned. To-day he interprets 
the change in the thought of the country as well as in his own 
thinking by the declaration that the object of the war is to 
make the world safe for democracy, and that to the accomplish- 
ment of that object Americans should dedicate their lives and 
their fortunes and be ready to spend their blood and their 
might. He who does not see the changes which war has already 
made in the map of Europe is blinded by his hopes. But not 
less blind is he who fails to see the far greater change which 
war has made in the minds and hearts and wills of the men and 
women of the civilized world. 

The duration of the war, if not its immediate issue, may de- 
pend upon the degree to which that change has taken place in 
the minds and hearts and wills of the American people. 

If we enter upon this war half-heartedly, if we are still uncer- 
tain as to the cafise of the war and doubtful whether it concerns 
us, if we are deluded by our hopes into a belief that the war is 
already practically over and Germany is tottering to her fall, if 
our National pride is satisfied by our loan of $3,000,000,000 to 
the Allies and our endurance of an unparalleled taxation to 
meet the war’s demands, if we waste the precious hours in 
needlessly prolonged debates over methods and needlessly de- 
layeil preparations for an imagined great achievement in the 
remote future, our feebleness and folly will certainly prolong 
the war for many months, and may bring it to a close with the 
Hohenzollerns masters of middle Europe from the English 
Channel to the Dardanelles. If, on the other hand, we devote 
ourselves to a defense of the world’s liberties with the whole- 
hearted devotion with which our fathers devoted their fortunes 
and their lives to the liberties of this country, if our means 
are poured out without stint and our soldiers are sent in divis- 
ions and army corps, if we not only undertake with enthusiasm 
but persist with patience in our task of helping to feed the 
world at war, if we are ready to submit without grumbling to 
unexampled taxation and to practice before unknown economies, 
if we are willing to surrender for a time some of our individual 
liberties at home as our soldiers have surrendered theirs in the 
field, in order to win freedom for the world, our entrance into 
the war will not have been in vain. 

The victories of Napoleon in the field were brought to naught 

rtly by his insane and intolerable egotism, partly by the 
indomitable and unconquerable persistence of the British peo- 
ple, who never lost their courage even when their allies lost 
their hopes. The victory of the Reiser in the field wiil come to 
naught if the American people engage in this defense of the 
inalienable rights of humanity with the self-sacrifice of the Bel- 
gians, the enthusiasm of the French and the Italians, and the 
dogged resolution of the Anglo-Saxons. 


MORE’S “UTOPIA” AND FOUR 
HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


More than four hundred years ago the manuscript of 
“ Utopia” was given by More to his friend Giles. In Novem- 
ber it was brah in the hands of the printer, Martin, of Lou- 
vain, and a short time later it made its appearance. The evi- 
dence shows that the text was completed in 1515. But More 
was sent by the King to the Continent on an embassy, and did 
not return till late that year. Affairs of state claimed his atten- 
tion for some months after his return, and it was not till the late 
summer of 1516 that the Introductory Epistle was written. 
This was most fortunate, for the Introduction contains reference 
recent events and voices the most forceful protest in the 

kk. 

It is sometimes supposed that “ Utopia” is the idle dream of 
an idle hour. But this is far from the case. Asa matter of fact, 
it is one of the most serious books of history, and contains the 
protest and confession of a brave and wise man. Beyond that 
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it voiced some of the hopes and convictions of a remarkable 
group of earnest reformers, of which we will say a word later. 

The time was the close of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of modern history. A hundred and fifty years before Wycliffe 
and his preaching friars had gone all over England breaking up 
the ground and sowing the seed. The new learning of the Renais- 
sance had stirred a new spirit in men and had taught them to 
ask questions. On the Continent, both in the schools and among 
the peasants, a spirit of spiritual and social inquiry was abroad. 

It was also a time of world expansion. Only a few years 
before Columbus had returned from his voyages of discovery to 
tell men of a new world. Explorers of various nations were 
vying with one another in discovering new lands and presenting 
them to their sovereigns. Vespucci had just published his ac- 
count of explorations. The map of the world was being com- 
pleted. Why should not a new order of human society appear ? 

In England at this time there was a little group of brave and 
earnest reformers. Colet was the preacher and theologian, and 
as Dean of St. Paul’s he drew throngs of listeners to his 
expositions of Scripture and his sermons on vital religion. 
Erasmus was the scholar and literary man, who spent part of 
his time on the Continent, but regarded England as his real 
home. His soul was aflame in revolt against the corruptions of 
the Church and its perversions of doctrines. More was the 
statesman and man of affairs ; but he was even more pronounced 
than either of these in his censures and appeals. Colet and 
Erasmus, in common with Luther and Melanchthon, wished for 
a reformation in the Church in doctrine and life. More and 
Hubmater, along with many others, wished for a reformation 
in state and society. In his “* Utopia” we have both a protest 
and a confession—a protest against things as they were in the 
world, a confession of faith in a new and better social order. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the form or characters of 
this book. Suffice it to say that More represents himself, on 
one of his trips to the Continent, falling in with a@ returned 
explorer and hearing an account of the new lands. This man, a 
Portuguese named Hathloday, wanders to the Island of Utopia, 
or Nowhere, and spends some five years studying the people and 
their ways. A whole day More and his friends listen to the 
marvelous tale, and More then proceeds to write out the story, 
with a few comments. The purpose of More in the book is 
quite plain. He wants to voice his protest against the social 
injustice and political wrong in the world of his day. But beyond 
this he seeks to show the direction of human progress and to 
devise a system where justice shall be done and a true common- 
wealth shall exist. The point of the book is in the contrast pre- 
sented by this ideal commonwealth to the conditions and ways 
of the nations of his time. More does not always think it neces- 
sary to indicate this contrast, leaving this to be done by the 
reader. This makes the book so effective a vehicle for the keen 
satire it contains. Perhaps this was the best form in which to 
voice a protest. As one has suggested, for the King or nobles 
to complain of the book and pronounce it dangerous would be 
an admission of the truth. 

In Utopia the people have rulers, but these are chosen by the 
citizens and are true shepherds of men. In Nowhere the citi- 
zens do not hesitate to depose their sovereigns when they sus- 
pect them of plotting to enslave the people. In England Hath- 
loday finds that this work of slavery was quietly wrought. 
“There will never be wanting some pretense for deciding in 
the king’s favor,” such as the meaning of the law, the necessity 
of maintaining order, or the fear of foreign complications. 

In Utopia the people have laws, but these are few, “for such 
is their constitution they do not need many.” These laws are 
very clearly drawn, and so can be understood by all. “ For 
they think it an unreasonable thing to oblige men to obey a 
body of laws that are both of such a bulk and so dark as not to 
be read and understood by every one of the subjects.” 

Perhaps the reason for this is found in the fact that “ they 
have no lawyers among them, for they consider them as a sort 
of people whose profession it is to disguise matters and to wrest 
the laws.” Each man is permitted to plead his own ease before 
a counselor whose duty it is to find the truth in the matter and 
lay the facts before the judge. In this way delay is avoided and 
justice is done. , 

The Utopians have dealings with neighbor nations, but they 
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never enter into a league with any. “ For what i? the use of a 
league? they say. As though there were no natura tie between 
man and man! and as though any one who despised “this natural 
tie would, forsooth, regard mere words!” Then, 10, among 
other barbarous nations leagues were regarded as scraps of 
paper. 

The Utopians believe that wars are fomented by selfish men 
for their own advantage; that they are due to ambitions of 
kings who want to strengthen their dynasties or to the greed 
of traders who would control trade routes. So they compel 
the men who are responsible for war to do most of the 
fighting. 

In social matters the Utopians are far in advance of the 
world. There is no poverty in Utopia, due to their regard for 
man and their system of social justice. In the first place, they 
do not place sheep above people, allow the land to be monopo- 
lized by a few and the people to be cheated out of opportunity. 
Hathloday cannot refrain from a comment here; he calls atten- 
tion to the conditions in England, where whole villages are dis- 
possessed to make way for sheep farms; men are allowed to 
possess all the property they can win away trom others by in- 
closing the commons, by creating monopolies, by securing spe- 
cial privileges, and by obtaining laws which sanction their 
methods. “* Therefore I must say that, as I hope for mercy, I 
can have no other notion of all the other governments that I 
see and know than that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who, 
on pretense of managing the public, only pursue their private 
ends and devise all the ways and arts they can find out.” 

In Utopia there are no idle rich drawing large income from 
the labor of others ; there income received and benefits enjoyed 
hold a direct relation to work done and service rendered. In 
Utopia cities are not permitted to grow up by any hit-or-miss 
method ; nor do they permit slums that murder souls and bod- 
ies. On the contrary, their cities are well planned, with wide 
streets and plenty of space reserved for play and recreation. 
One reason for this is that the land is controlled by the people, 
and no one is allowed to speculate in land or appropriate the- 
unearned increment. 

Two things are noteworthy: The people prize “ mind values,” 
and so have a complete and thorough system of education. “ Of 
all pleasures they esteem those to be most valuable that lie in 
the mind.” And in their attitude toward the wrong-doer they 
are far in advance of the world. They realize that crime has 
causes, so they find these and deal with them. Find the defects 
in your social order and remedy these, advises Hathloday. 
“Surely if you do not remedy these evils your rigorous execu- 
tion of justice in punishing thieves will be in vain. . ... For 
verily if you allow your people to be badly educated, their mor- 
als corrupted from childhood, and then when they are men pun- 
sish them for the very crimes to which they have been trained 
from childhood, what is this, I ask, but first to make thieves 
and then to punish them?” “ There are no taverns nor alehouses 
among them, nor other occasions of corrupting each other, of 
vetting into corners or forming into parties ; all men live in full 
view so that all are obliged both to perform their ordinary task 
and to employ themselves in their spare hours.” 

In religious life the Utopians account it piety to prefer the 
public good to one’s private concerns ; but they think it unjust 
for a man to seek pleasure by snatching another man’s pleas- 
ures. They define virtue as “living according to nature,” for 
* to this end we have been created by God.” They regard relig- 
ion as intended to add heartiness and joy to life, not to draw 
men out of life or subtract from its fullness. They permit and 
even encourage the utmost freedom in worship, and esteem it a 
great wrong to force conformity in matters of religion. “ They 
lay it down as a maxim that a man cannot make himself believe 
anything he pleases.” “ They think that contemplating God in 
his works and adoring him for them is a very acceptable wor- 
ship.” And they also believe that the best way for a religion to 
win its way and command the confidence of men is by the gen- 
erous and unselfish lives of its adherents. The saintly among the 
Utopians are those who perform the most distastefui work for 
the common good. 

Four hundred years have passed since More confessed his 
faith in a better world and drew this picture of 2 new social 
order. How much do we practice of what More preached ? 
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OLLOWING the example of the European nations as 
each has entered the war, the Government of the United 
States, through its Committee on Public Information, 

published last week an official explanation of its motives and 
purposes as a belligerent. For the most part, in the case of other 
nations the official documents have been the republication, with 
or without annotations, of communications, correspondence, and 
the like—what might be called evidence in the case. This differs 
from the others in that, instead of being a collection of official 
documents or the promulgation of a Government decree or an- 
nouncement in the ordinary legal form, it has the characteristics 
of a well-written magazine article and bears the journalistic 
title, “ How the War Came to America.” * It is easy to read, it 
is cleverly arranged and phrased, it puts the case so that the 
reader who is not very well acquainted with international affairs 
—and that means ninety-nine readers out of a hundred —will 
find it understandable and persuasive. It has not, strange to 
say, been generally printed in full by the newspapers. It is a 
document that ought to be easily obtainable. It should be avail- 
able, as every other official document ought to be, by application 
to any postmaster. 

The foundation for the Government’s defense of its course 
since July, 1914, is made in a statement of the three policies 
which this Nation has regarded as of capital importance, worthy 
of defense at all costs: First, the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
deseribed as making the Western Hemisphere safe for democ- 
‘acy, with its corollary that we would not intervene in European 
quarrels ; second, an observance of the just freedom of the 
seas ; and, third, the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. Thus, while we kept aloof from European politics, we 
insisted on the rights of our maritime commerce throughout 
the world and made it clear that we were interested in forestall- 
ing wars in the world. 

With this preface, the document begins by a confession that 
when the world war broke out the American Government was 
taken by surprise. The mind of the President, it is confessed, 
and the minds of most Americans, it is claimed, “were not 
prepared to take sides in such a conflict.” The number of 
Americans who saw the significance of the war is, we believe, 
‘ather underestimated in this document, and was at the time 
underestimated by the Administration. It is clear from this 
official document that the President and his counselors had to 
await events before they knew what this struggle was about. 
The passages that describe this mental unpreparedness for a 
world event which thousands of students of international affairs 
had foreseen form, perhaps, the most illuminating portion of the 
whole document. 

The document proceeds to rehearse the events that taught 
the Nation its lesson—the invasion of Belgium, the succession 
of submarine outrages, the reiterated instances of German per- 
fidy—as well as President Wilson’s patience, his repeated com- 
munications to Germany. and his willingness to continue in 
amicable relations with the German Government during all 








A NEW LIGHT ON 


E learned, first from the Milan “ Corriere della Sera,” 
and then from the “ Journal de Genéve,” two of the 
best newspapers of Continental Europe, that Prince 
Alexander zu Hohenlohe has been printing in the “ Neue 
Zeitung,” of Zurich, Switzerland, three remarkable articles on 
the present state of German publie opinion. These articles ap- 
peared in the latter part of May, and are noteworthy because of 
the personality of the writer. The Hohenlohe family is one of 
the oldest and most aristocratic in Germany. It is Bavarian, 
and .its members have held positions of power and importance 
in the military and civil government of the German states for 
several centuries. When a Hohenlohe speaks, therefore, he 
speaks with knowledge and authority. 
_Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe was an important statesman 
of the nineteenth century. He succeeded Caprivi as Imperial 
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these months. This is familiar, but what is perhaps not so 
familiar is the interpretation of the President’s peace note 
last winter. ‘This is that the Government had reason to believe 
that Germany was about to reinstitute the ruthless submarine 
attacks on merchant vessels which it had professed to abandon. 
Realizing that a recurrence of such attacks on a large scale 
would be likely to draw us into war, the President made an 
attempt to bring the war to a close before ruthlessness should 
reign again. He therefore determined to ask the belligerents 
to state their terms of peace ; but before he had completed the 
preparation of his request the German Government anticipated 
it by its proposal of negotiations. It was then that the Presi- 
dent asked that terms be stated. “The German reply was 
evasive,” says this official American document, while the 
prompt response of the Entente Powers “was frank and in 
harmony with our principal purpose.” And then comes in the 
document an explanation of the President’s phrase “ peace 
without victory,” though the phrase itself we do not see quoted. 
The German reply, notes this document, had the tone of a con- 
queror; it “sought a peace based on victory.” At this juncture 
the President read his address to the Senate (in which the 
phrase “ peace without victory” was used) which outlined a 
peace that (to quote the words of. tlte Committee on Public 
Information) “ was not that of a victorious emperor, .. . not the 
peace of Cesar. It was in behalf of all the world, and it was a 
Peace of the People.” 

Later and familiar events leading to the declaration of war 
are rehearsed, and what to many readers will seem like a frank 
confession is made of the final discovery that the German Gov 
ernment was not to be trusted. It is after the opening of 1917 
that the Government is represented as recognizing that diplo- 
macy had failed and that “it would have been the hollowest 
pretense to maintain relations.” In the minds of many Ameri- 
cans the maintenance of friendly relations with Germany for 
two years and a half had already been “ the hollowest pretense.” 

The final delay in the declaration of war is explained by the 
fact that “the German Ambassador on his departure had 
begged that no irrevocable decision should be taken until he 
had had the chance to make one tinal plea for peace to his 
sovereign.” The success of the German Government in se- 
curing delay highly profitable to itself is here shown to have 
been made possible by the American Government’s keeping 
a vain hope alive week after week while democracy was spend- 
ing its blood in desperate resistance to German aggression. 

* How the War Came to America” certainly acquits Amer- 
ica of the least suspicion of craft or astuteness. It is a record 
of continued willingness to believe the incredible, to trust the 
pertidious, and to hope for the impossible. Perhaps the con- 
tinued delay here recorded may ultimately prove to be worth 
while to America, if not to the world, if it has succeeded in 
impressing upon the American people the fact that the enemy 
which they are now fighting is one that can never be trusted, 
one with whom they can never negotiate. 


GERMAN PUBLIC OPINION 


German Chancellor, and was succeeded by Prince von Biilow 
in 1900, who was, in turn, succeeded in 1909 by the present 
Chancellor, von Bethmann Hollweg. Thus only the short period 
of seventeen years has elapsed since a Hohenlohe filled a place 
of importance in the German Government second only to that 
of Kaiser Wilhelm IT himself. 

The author of the articles in the Zurich “ Neue Zeitung” is 
a son of the late Chancellor, and, while he has inherited 
the somewhat liberal tendencies of his father and is out of favor 
with the Kaiser because he published in 1906 the frank and 
critical reminiscences of his father (who did not like the Prus- 
sian method of “ propagating enlightenment with a big stick ”’), 
he is, of course, far from being a destructive radical. His com- 
ments on present political and social conditions in Germany are 
highly significant—perhaps more significant than the outspoken 
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opinions of the free-lance Maximilian Harden or the radical 
Socialistic journal “ Vorwiirts.” 

While the latter two are often quoted in American news- 
papers, we have seen no comment in the American daily press 
on Prinee Alexander zu Hohenlohe’s articles, and therefore 
describe and translate from the original articles in the “ Neue 
Ziirche Zeitung,” which we have now received. 

Prince zu Hohenlohe begins by accusing Chancellor von 
Bethmann Hollweg of dangerous insincerity. Did he not prom- 
ise at the outbreak of the war, in a speech in the Reichstag, to 
restore the independence of Belgium and to indemnify her for 
her terrible losses ? And yet to-day he appears to align himself 
with the Pan-Germanists, the militarists, and the Junkers, who 
are demanding annexation of foreign territories and indemni- 
ties for themselves. This the Prince calls “a bitter deception,” 
a phrase which he uses as the title of his three articles. He de- 
clares that the Chancellor does not answer the questions which 
the masses of the German people are beginning to ask in their 
anguish: “ Where is the Government leading us? What does 
it want of us now that the menace of an invasion by Russian 
despotism has disappeared ? Is it really for the defense of our 
homes and our right to existence that we must still bear the 
sufferings we are enduring? Or does the Government exact 
these terrific sacrifices from us in order to satisfy the in- 
satiable ambitions of the aristocracy and to save the already 
compromised prestige of the ruling dynasty? If Germany is 
to retain what she has acquired in the war by force of arms, 
she will be obliged not only to maintain, but constantly to in- 
crease her armaments and to add without end to her debt, which 
is already overwhelming. It is not only the insane Pan-Ger- 
manists, says Prince zu Hohenlohe, who talk of future wars. 
The Prussian Minister of War, General von Stein, in a recent 
speech denounced permanent peace as utopian, and declared 
that wars will inevitably be repeated as long as man exists. 
On the other hand, the French Minister of War, M. Pain- 
levé, declared in a recent speech that the present war must be 
fought to a finish, so that it may be the last war, and humanity 
may devote itself to the work of progress and civilization. “ I 
should like,” adds Prince zu Hohenlohe, “to see, at least 


NY one who has traveled through the South finds himself 
watching with interest and hopefulness the many efforts 
which the South itself is making to develop a publie school 

system for Negroes, and viewing with concern the waste of money 
employed in the support of isolated and semi-philanthropic 

schools which are attempting to rival rather than to supplement 
the facilities for public education. Of course to recognize the 
increasing interest in the Negro public schools of the South is 
not to say that the South has not a long distance to go before it 


‘an rest in satisfaction upon its oars, and in this the South is by° 


no means a lonesome section of the country. It is still true that 
in many parts of the South the question of Negro education 
has to be handled as carefully as dynamite. It is difficult to 
see how the situation could be otherwise. The agencies, how- 
ever, which are doing the best work in removing the danger 
inherent in this explosive subject are Southern in personnel 
and inherited feeling. I do not believe that there are many men 
or women in the Northern States who have sacrificed as much 
for their ideals of justice and fair dealing as have the men and 
women in the Southern States who are laboring to carry their 
share of the great burden of bringing to a backward race op- 
portunities for education and social well-being. 

“ Southern chivalry ” has long been a familiar phrase in our 
speech. To most minds it probably brings up, first of all, the 
picture of a land dotted with white pillared houses and ruied 
exclusively’: by men who would have made acceptable under- 
studies for Robert E. Lee. It is not necessary to discuss here 
whether or not such a picture belongs in the realm of fact or 
fiction. It is possible to recognize, however, that the phrase 
“ Southern chivalry ” has to-day a deeper and more worth while 
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once, similar sentiments in a public speech of a German ‘Min- 
ister of War.” 

In concluding his articles, Prince zu Hohenlohe expresses 
himself as follows : 

There is no doubt that the majority of the German people 
are in favor of a monarchical form of government. The different 
states of Germany are still more or less loyal to their state 
sovereigns according to the personality of those sovereigns. But 
it can no longer be affirmed after these three years of war that 
their confidence in the supreme chief of the Empire is wholly 
intact. We should stop hiding our heads in the sand out of fear of 
recognizing the truth! Evading the truth can do no good. Confi- 
dence in those who are directing the affairs of the Empire is be- 
ginning to crumble among the German people. The people do 
not know just what position the Kaiser takes with regard to the 
activities of those whe pretend to call themselves patriots. The 
people are beginning litle by little to ask themselves how it is 
that the whole world is in arms against them and who is respon- 
sible for this situation. . . . 

The German people as a whole have no desire to annex foreign 
territory. The only ones who are interested in territorial conquest 
are the small group of industrial capitalists and the hot-headed 
Pan-Germanists, who get no sympathy from the masses of the 
people, but only from the university professors, the office-holders, 
and the well-to-do middle classes. Herr Scheidemann [a well- 
known Socialist] was recently called to order when he spoke the 
word “ revolution” ina speech in the Reichstag. And yet he did 
nothing but repeat a word which is heard daily among the masses 
of the people. Itis true that he rightly added, “ We have not yet 
mathe oh the point of revolution.” But it would be childish to deceive 
ourselves into thinking that we may not reach it if the men who 
hold in their hands the destiny of the German Empire are not 
big enough to assume the responsibility of their mistakes and 
wise enough to recognize and take account of the necessities 
of the present time. Otherwise the moment will surely come 
when they will perceive with terror that it is too late and that 
the German people have finally lost patience. 

As the “Journal de Genéve ” says, these are grave words. 
They constitute one of many increasing indications that the 
German people are beginning to recognize that they are fight- 
ing, not a war of defense for their homes, but a war of conquest 
for an ambitious autocracy. 











meaning than it ever had in the pages of any novel. If the 
men and women who are working to clear away the inevitable 
aftermath of an unfortunate social system for which they are in 
no way to blame do not deserve to be called “ chivalrous,” I do 
not know upon whom such a title should be conferred. 

All this is, of course, chiefly a matter of general impression, 
an impression gathered on a not too hasty trip which touched 
the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, , Set Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia. 
It is an impression, however, which can be justified by many 
more instances than can be given in any such brief article as 
this. One such instance, however, can be recorded here at some 
length. 

Just where the Mississippi flows out of the great far-lying 
delta country and past the bluffs upon which the city of Vicks- 
burg is situated lies Warren County, Mississippi. Surrounding 
the historic county seat, which held out so long against the 
siege of the Union forces, is a typical agricultural region of 
the South, combining in its area both bottom lands and rolling 
hills. 

County school systems throughout the South depend for 
their success largely upon the efforts and personality of their 
county superintendents of education. To the credit of Warren 
County the superintendent of this particular region is a young 
Catholic, Mr. John H. Culkin, an energetic idealist who has 
been one of the leaders in working for the consolidation of school 
districts and the teaching of agriculture in the white public 
schools of the State of Mississippi. What Mr. Culkin has done 
for the white schools of his county deserves a chapter by itself, 
but it is not my purpose to record it here. A single example of 
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THE J. H. CULKIN ACADEMY. A CONSOLIDATED WHITE SCHOOL, SITUATED 
NEAR THE HISTORIC BATTLEFIELD OF VICKSBURG 


his work in this direction is shown, however, in the illustrations 
which accompany this article. The John H. Culkin Academy 
represents the elimination of ten one-room schools, that one- 
room school which a speaker at the Southern Educational Con- 
ference recently defined as “a necessary temporary tolerated 
evil.” It is, however, Mr. Culkin’s-work with the Negro schools 
of his county with which I am here concerned. 

It was in 1912 that Mr. Culkin first became county super- 
intendent of education, and, like a good business man, the first 
thing which he did was to make a survey of the problem con- 
fronting him. A survey of the Negro school problem which he 
was called upon to solve, in his estimation, necessarily went 
beyond the equipment of buildings or the character of the 
teachers employed. The school problem is a social problem, 
and to solve it adequately it is necessary to study the lives and 
the habits of the families whose children are to be educated. 

In this survey it was found that of the colored families in the 
rural districts less than twelve per cent had a home garden, less 
than twenty-five per cent of the families whose children were 
attending schools had either chickens, hogs, gardens, or cows. 
The situation did not appeal to Mr. Culkin as a safe and ‘sound 
basis for development of a sane rural life. Nor did the fact 
that in the great majority of these homes no attention was paid 
to the care of the house or to the cleanliness of its inhabitants 
strike him as a particularly praiseworthy condition of affairs. 

The first step which Mr. Culkin took wasto closeal] the colored 
schools of his county and to give the teachers under his charge 
a two weeks’ course in cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and 
gardening. Secondly, he ordered each one of his teachers to 
establish a school garden and to keep a certain number of grow- 
ing products at all times of the year. The care and the use of 
these products he explained to his teachers by means of circu- 
lars. Further than this, he required each child over the age of 
eight years to keep a home garden having the same number and 
kind of plants as were grown for his or her observation in the 
demonstration gardens connected with the public schools. 
When a student’s home garden fell below the required stand- 
ard, he or she was automatically suspended from the school’s roll. 

At first this somewhat arbitrary ruling was resented, but its 
advantages were so evident that before long it was accepted as 
a matter of course. I am not particularly familiar with the 
school laws of the State of Mississippi, and so I cannot say what 
was the exact legal justification for this procedure. Neverthe- 
less it worked, and a rule which works is nine points of common 
sense even if not of the law. 

Mr. Culkin soon discovered that the teachers in his Negro 
schools did not, in a great many instances, have an overwhelm- 
ing idea of the necessity of promptness in their attendance upon 
their duties. A series of visits, however, at all points of his 
county soon remedied this defect. A Negro farmer told me that 
Mr. Culkin was the first county superintendent to visit the 
school in his district in twenty-five years. When the county 
superintendent arrived at a school after the opening hour or 
just before the closing hour and found that the school had not 
yet assembled or had been dismissed, he inscribed on the black- 
board a brief notice to the effect that “ this school is closed for 


ONE OF TEN ONE-ROOM BUILDINGS ABANDONED TO MAKE WAY FOR A CON- 
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one month.” As the closing of the school meant both the sus- 
pension of the teacher’s salary and the protests of the school 
patrons, his office at Vicksburg soon became a popular rendez- 
vous for the dissatisfied. When patrons of the school protested 
against the shutting off of their educational facilities, Mr. 
Culkin said: “ Why should you be worried about the closing 
of your school? You have had no school. You have had a build- 
ing and we have paid your teacher a salary. Except for these 
formalities your school has not existed.” It was not long before 
the teachers saw the point of his remarks and the patrons of 
the schools took it upon themselves to see that they had schools 
in fact as well as in name. 

Mr. Culkin, with these elementary problems partially solved, 
turned to the organization of a real social life among the colored 
people of his county. 

He formed improvement clubs of many kinds, which included 
in their membership both young and old, men and women. In 
each of these clubs a president was sMlected and the teacher of 
the local school appointed as secretary. Monthly meetings were 
held, and every phase of community life, from the repair of the 
yard fence to the necessity of a cow and the profit in a home 
garden and the raising of chickens, were made a part of the 
programme. These clubs ranged in function from a button and 
patch club, the purpose of which consisted in the keeping of 
buttons on clothes and the preventing of rents in garments, to 
clubs of men who worked their entire crops according to the 
Government bulletins. <As a result of this activity, the colored 
people of Warren County are giving more time and attention 
to their homes, dress, social relations, and the general improve- 
ment of their lives than they have ever done before. On a test 
record it was proved that the activities of Mr. Culkin and his 
school-teachers resulted in eighty families increasing their total 
earning capacity more than twenty-five thousand dollars in one 
year. This last April in Warren County there was held an 
exhibit of the work of colored people, attended by more than 
eight thousand Negroes, in which more than twenty thousand 
useful articles were displayed. 

If you will go to Vicksburg, you will find that the citizens of 
that interesting city are more and more coming to recognize 
the value of such work as Mr. Culkin has been doing. His 
labors have resulted in the education of white sentiment as well 
as in the improvement of the social well-being of the colored 
race. At this time when so many counties throughout the South 
are complaining of the exodus of Negro labor, it is interesting 
to note that in Warren County the rural colored population 
has increased rather than decreased. It is a fact which should 
be noticed and studied in any parts of the country which are 
still backward in their attitude towards the improvement of the 
social conditions of the Negro. 

It is Mr. Culkin’s belief that the solution of the race problem 
can only be found in a proper system of training and by open- 
ing to the Negro full opportunity to increase his earning ca- 
pacity, and that only by helping him to attain self-respect will 
he learn to give proper consideration and respect to the rights 
of others, and he has been putting his belief in practical effect. 


Harowip T. Putsirer. 
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THE GERMAN MYTH IN SPAIN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


In the military circles of Sweden and Spain the German myth persists with peculiar power. The army influence in both countries is such 
that this myth has had much to do with determining the policy of the two Governments—a policy, however, liable to change, as was shown by 
the recent Cabinet transformation in Sweden and by that quite recently in Spain. The problem seems thus to involve a conflict between the 
pro-German military element and the anti-German popular element. The ultimate victory in both countries, it is believed, will be a victory 


for democracy.—THE Eprrors. 


” HE war, you see,” explained the diminutive curé with 
the expansive gesture, “is the will of God against 
iniquitous France. The most righteous Emperor of 

Germany is his instrument in this bitter task.” At my rather 

quizzical smile he added, reprovingly, * And a most loyal son of 

the Church.” I ventured to remonstrate that the Kaiser is 
commonly believed to be Protestant. But the curé passed the 
palm of his hand along the paling before him, as though smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles of earth, and corrected me by explaining 
that his Majesty was “ obliged to fulfill the outward formalities 
imposed by the state, but that in private he performed the rites 
of the Church.” Could William Ii have been confused with 

James II in the mind of this simple man? As he spoke my eye 

wandered along the jagged, yellow teeth of the Saracenic battle- 

ments surrounding the city of Toledo, only a few steps away 
from where we stood on the steps of the little church. In world 
thought, it seemed to me, we were at least a century distant. 

Several conversations of this sort awakened my curiosity to 
become better acquainted with this new Spanish saint. In the 
course of a few weeks I found him reappearing—now in the 
words of a prelate, now in the eloquence of a statesman, and 
often enough in the columns of certain newspapers. This myth 
in the mind of the naive parish curé I found to be the simple inter- 
pretation of a sentiment propagated by the highest clerical circles 
of Spain. Could two peoples, the Spanish and the German, be 
more diametrically opposite in temperament, mode of life, and 
in political ideals? But the Spanish Germanophile exists and is 
a person of considerable activity and influence. 

This outlying Toledo parish I have mentioned gave me a typi- 
-al cross-section of village thought in Spain. It resembled that 
of a neighboring commune where when the church contributions 
fell in arrears the curé announced that without a more generous 
response by noon of the following day darkness would fall upon 
the earth. Payment was not forthcoming, and the eclipse (as 
indicated in the curé’s almanac) darkened the earth. His flock 
are still marveling at the power of their padre. We chatted 
with the villagers in the low-raftered, oil-permeated little inn. 
They took us at first for Germans, “ there are so many about.” 
Most believed that Germany would win because she had a 
large army and was fighting against evil, unbelieving France. 
But the village baker, also mayor, and a man of more inde- 
pendent spirit, disagreed in favor of the Allies. He was con- 
vinced that France and England would win, he said, “ because 
the padre had said they wouldn’t.” “ Then, you see,” he con- 
tinued, “ our Queen is English.” A little murmur of approval 
about us suggested that the baker had made a point. 

Hand in hand for Germany with the clergy go the Carlists— 
to-day, after the name of their present pretender, Jaimists. They 
are a diminishing but active group of ultra-Conservatives who 
dream of re-establishing the palmy days of absolutism, divine 
rights, and the Inquisition. Aside from the progressive reigning 
Alfonso XIII, the principal obstacle in their path is that their 
own Don Jaime shows little desire to become the instrument of 
such reaction. He has lived long in Paris and London, was an 
officer in the Russian army, and has no intention of ever re- 
turning to Spain, to use his own expression, “unless it be to 
save the state from anarchy.” Since the war he has been a 
virtual prisoner in Austria, given freedom of his movements 
only.on the advent of his friend, the present Emperor. But 
in Spain his followers continue to count time only by the inter- 
vals between one Carlist revolution and the next. Vasquez de 
Mella, most eloquent of Spanish orators, is the soul and voice 
of the party, as well as the leading defender of the German 
cause. His knowledge of foreign affairs suggests the frequenta- 
tion of dark and stately mansions of Madrid, where small, select 
cireles gather and contemplate the diminished splendors of the 
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former empire. As they brood over the ruins left by Napoleon 
on his march through Spain they murmur that Germany “ xo 
nos a hecho nunca dana” (has never harmed us). They dream 
of a new world empire, the great obstacle of which is England. 
Perfidious Albion, indeed, is the subject of their Jeitmotif: 
To quote Mella: “ Who is it checks our legitimate aspirations 
to Gibraltar? England. Who prevents the absorption of Portu- 
gal in a Greater Spain? England. And who finally destroyed 
our relations with the Spanish Americas? England.” Auto- 
matically these Carlists, though there are some exceptions, be- 
come Germanophiles just as they needs have become Turco- 
philes, or would become Chinophiles were China engaged in the 
task of crushing their arch-enemy. More than that, Germany 
(and here the myth appears again) would help Spain regain her 
old position as a world Power. Indeed, the Kaiser and Don 
Jaime would rule the world. “ There is a pan-Germanism, a pan- 
Slavism, and we are the prophets of the new pan-Iberianism.” 

The modern Don Quixote reads in the military comment of 
his favorite reactionary paper that “the French cavalry effects 
a raid on Russian Poland” or that “the Russian army, by a 
victory in the lower Caucasus, threatens to open the direct route 
between Petrograd and Berlin.” (These are actual quotations 
from Spanish papers.) In noble indignation Quixote dons his 
armor, now a trifle rusty, and goes out into the world to defend 
the honor of the fair Duleinea—now Fraulein. She passed him 
once without a glance, but Don Quixote carried away in his 
heart the sparks of smoldering adoration, which now, in this 
moment of her need, have burst into flaming passion. He sees 
the Kaiser in shining armor with sword in hand. Marin, one 
of the Quixotes, in private life Director of the National Library, 
exclaimed: “I am a Germanophile as a Spaniard and as an 
admirer of all that is noble and grand. Germany has always 
honored our literature. And to-day how can I but be enthusi- 
astic for Germany, who almost alone faces hordes from half the 
nations of the earth? Hers is the swbhlime spectacle of a nation 
winning vietory—worthy achievement of her mighty Kaiser and 
of the heroie valor of her army.” This is Cervantes at his best. 
I emphasize the expression “ sublime spectacle ” as a key to the 
attitude of many Spanish toward the war. My esteemed friend 
Gomez Carillo, editor of “ El Liberal,” exclaimed when I im- 
agined I had found a clue to Spanish public opinion: “ My dear 
fellow, in this war most of us are like the spectators at a bull- 
fight. We wave our arms, shout, come away, and write about 
it; but at bottom we are simply trifling with something which 
does not touch us.” 

The army is ardently Germanophile. Most of the military 
critics who influence public opinion through the press are ofti- 
cers in active, service. Many of them contrive to make a Ger- 
man victory out of every bulletin. Some have passed a term of 
study in Germany. All have been fed with naa theory. 
They wear the pointed helmet, the Fe/dgraue, and their 
lancers are so faithfully uniformed that they might have stepped 
out of the Prussian Guard. This active group is a considerable 
reinforcement to the clerical and Carlist elements. 

Pio Baroja is a vigorous, erratic radical of a different school. 
He too is an ardent admirer of German methods. He followed 
enthusiastically the German advance in Flanders. “ May they 
come to Spain,” was his prayer, “and do to the clergy here 
what they did to the Belgian clergy—hang some and silence the 
others! The country also can profit by the novelty of a little 
good government.” 

Another Quixote, Francisco de Carracido, Director of the 
Cisneres Institute of Madrid, declared : * I am a Germanophile 
because I see in Germany a regenerating force for our country. 
Germany has given all humanity the highest example of good 
government.” He makes this extraordinary conclusion : * Ger- 














many is the nation least foreign to us. From earliest times we 
have been in sympathy with her. Our great Charles V was at 
the same time Emperor of Germany.” 

The apex of adulation is reached by Vincent Gay, a profes- 
sor at the University of Valladolid. He has written tomes on 
tomes about German thought, institutions, and aspirations. He 
was a guest of the Government on a visit to that country, and 
unkind rumor even has it that the German Embassy in Madrid 
purchased the first two thousand of his books. At the time of 
the disorder created by the exhibition of the Raemaekers car- 
toons held recently in Madrid, Gay was one of the most violent 
opponents. A paper of the organizers came out the following 
morning with a long and purely fictitious notice of the death 
of Vincent Gay in a duel with a Francophile. The story 
described the combatants lunging at each other “ with such 
ferocity that two blades were broken.” But one thrust reached 
home and the unhappy Gay fell to the ground. I quote a 
sample of Gay’s grandiose Spanish. 

“A great bond, cultural and material, has been established 
since the war between Spain and Germany. Spain will become 
the path of transit for the new lines of world commeree—Euro- 
American and Germano-Oriental. We must prepare to receive 
the favors which Germany will bestow upon us for not having been 
among her enemies. The triumph of Germany is indubitable.” 

Don Quixote has his part, too, in Spanish war literature. A 
book of the first year of the war, entitled “ The Secret of Lord 
Kitchener,” is by an author who explains that an inspiration 
came to him and he completed the writing of the book in twenty 
days. After Great Britain receives a crushing defeat the Ger- 
mans disembark on the island, while George V flees to Morocco 
and puts himself under the protection of Muley Yussof. 
Another, “ Spain as a Great Power,” is even more pretentious. 


THE OUTLOOK 


fifty thousand men across the Pyrenees. Here the French terri- 
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Spain enters the war on the side of Germany, and marches 


torials are easily scattered and the Spanish army continues its 
victorious march northward. While the Republican Government 
flees to Brest, German and Spanish troops meet and fraternize at 
Poitiers. In the subsequent peace signed at Washington Spain 
secures most of French Africa, but at home magnanimously 
declines to annex Rousillon (the little corner of France where 
Catalan is spoken), “ in order not to sow seeds of future discord.” 

The German myth has flourished in Spain as in no other neu- 
tral country. But France is the only country with which even 
the privileged few have even a speaking acquaintance. Germany, 
far off, unknown, is to the Spanish the land of wonderful organ- 
izations, armies, and pomp. To show how limited is this know]- 
edge, in 1913 in the National Library of Madrid there were 
only something over a hundred readers of German, as compared 
with thirteen hundred French. It is the fashionable thing to 
compare erratic Spanish public administration with German 
efficiency. There is no need for great precision in theeontrast, be- 
cause the chances are that there will be no one to contradict you. 
Benevente, a brilliant but rather superficial writer, whose style 
is a direct inheritance from Moliére and Marivaux, none the 
less has come out loudly for the German cause as against France. 
Speaking of the Germans, he declares: “ If such grandeur of a 
people achieving national unity is called barbarism, let us imitate 
these barbarians.” That he knows neither Germany nor its 
language in no degree dampens his enthusiasm for the German 
myth. But such outbursts are harmless enough because the 
whole war struggle seems to the Spanish people across the 
Pyrenees little more than a distant spectacle in no way prefer- 
able to their present tranquillity. 


Madrid, Spain. SANFORD GRIFFITH. 


THE SOUL OF A MUNITIONS PLANT 
BY WILLIAM E. BROOKS 


It is not merely a munitions plant whose soul is here discovered ; it is, like the Krupp works at Essen, Germany, the iron works of 


Schneider & Co. at Le Creusot, 


a broken dam stand the ruins of an old forge. The motorist 

shoots by them without a glance on his way to a well-known 
rod ‘and gun club up the creek. Yet that forge made history. 
There was made the famous Sligo iron with which they covered 
* the monjtors in Civil War days. There also was made economic 
history, for in the relation there established between master 
and man is to be found a solution of most of the labor troubles 
of the country. It was, in brief, a human relation. One cared 
for the other, one thought of the other. The thought took a 
most practical way of manifesting itself. The big house stood 
at the foot of the mountain not far from the forge. There was 
not a ease of sickness in the homes around but was visited by 
its gentle mistress. One of the sons, who was afterward to 
head the firm, took a medical course in Philadelphia that he 
might give “ first aid” intelligently to his own men. An old 
leather-bound time-book of the forge stands before me. Every 
item of human interest in the community is recorded in it— 
accidents, injuries, births, deaths, an occasional fight or frolic, 
a religious revival, or a militia review. Not a charcoal-burner 
out on the mountains, not a teamster hauling the heavy blooms, 
not one of the many workmen about the forge, who did not 
have a share in the thoughts of the forge-master. His daugh- 
ters taught the Sunday-school, of which he was the head ; out 
of his liberal purse came the salary of the pastor, who gave 
one-third of his time to this portion of his widely scattered 
parish ; and the same purse paid for the little white church that 
stands still half hidden and quiet among the trees—like the big 
house, living on its memories. 

Long ago the forge ceased to hammer out its blooms. Long 
ago the charcoal pits ceased to smolder on the hills. The dam 
is broken, the houses where the workers lived have been pulled 
(own or have fallen. A white-haired old lady, the last daughter 
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rance, and the Vickers plants of England, one of the greatest steel works in the world. The author is a 
neighbor of this great corporation, and a clergyman.—THE EbpiTors. 


of the family, still lives in the big house where lived her fathers, 
and ministers as they did to the wide country-side. The house 
is all that is left. For Bessemer steel drove charcoal iron out of 
the market, and in its passing more things changed than a metal- 
lurgist will deseribe. The new steel companies led the van in 
that surprising development of great corporations which was one 
of the economic phenomena of the last generation. And among 
the changes wrought no change was so startling and so danger- 
ous as that in the relation between master and man. So differ- 
ent was it from that which obtained at the mountain forge that 
‘the man at the head and the man at the work had nothing in 
common but hate. The great corporations seemed like mighty 
machines, cruel and relentless, demanding the most of labor for 
the least return, and caring nothing about the conditions of that 
labor—maiming, burning, killing men with their cruelly care- 
less fashion of doing the work. The only weapons that were 
effective against them were the strike and the riot, and one of 
the things that resulted was the charge, freely repeated, that a 
corporation had no soul. 

But late years have seen a great change. Many things 
have forced the steel kings to see that they were wrong and 
that the old forge-master was right. Their disregard of the 
lives of their workers was economically unsound, and was cost- 
ing them dollars. Entirely apart from the fact of compensatory 
legislation, they discovered for themselves the thing he knew, 
that a contented man, well-housed, well-fed, sober, and healthy, 
is an infinitely greater producer than his opposite. In conse- 
quence they instituted welfare departments, and they tell you 
frankly that they did this, not as charity, but as good business. 
But whatever is good business is in the end good business, and 
because it is at last doing good business the modern corporation 
is in a fair way to find its soul. 

Over in another valley of Pennsylvania is a modern forge. 
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ploys thirty thousand men. The exigencies of war have made 
it grow like Jonah’s wondrous gourd, but it is not likely to 
wither, as did that strange vine. In the work of caring for its 
men it is in some things merely a follower of others, in other 
things it is a pioneer. But, whether as follower or pioneer, its 
story is worth telling as a chapter in the progress of human 
relationships. Whether the idea which has developed into the 
present Department of Safety and Welfare of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company had its origin in the imperial mind of Charles 
M. Schwab, I do not know. Most things in Bethlehem soon or 
late are traced to Mr. Schwab. But the development of the 
idea to its present form is due to a remarkable trio who stand 
at its head—a trio made up of an engineer, an ex-school-teacher, 
and a doctor. 

The engineer is a Stevens man. He came to the shop from 
the school. He had quick eyes and quick wits, and when the 
men higher up were looking for a head for the new Safety 
Department they hit on him. Also he knew how to laugh and 
try again. He is another proof that Charles M. Schwab knows 
how to pick the right man for a given place. Now the engineer is 
recognized as a safety expert. He is, in fact, the Chairman of the 
Iron and Steel Section of the National Safety Council and a 
member of the Council’s Executive Committee. He has be- 
come an expert by having no peculiar theories, but a wide- 
open and receptive mind and a vast enthusiasm. He is con- 
stantly making voyages of discovery, seeking, not new islands, but 
new ways of saving and preserving life ; also voyages of advice, 
helping other shops to do what has been done in Bethlehem. 

His lieutenant is a former public school man. He has the 
blue eyes that come as his [rish birthright—eyes that look clear 
through you, and that always, as you quickly realize, do not 
stop with you, but look beyond you to the land of his dreams, 
a land filled with contented men living and toiling in greater 
safety than now seems possible. He is not an office man. He goes 
prowling around the plant all day long, looking for danger-spots. 
He gets himself into a pack of trouble, but frankly enjoys that— 
as is also his Irish birthright. In any great organization like 
the Bethlehem Stee! Company there are bound to be men 
swathed in the grave-clothes of the past. These old-timers do 
not look with kindly eyes on new-fangled ideas that interfere 
with their inherent American right to have a hand cut off through 
folly. He has his hands full dealing with them. In one shop 
they were using a certain antiquated device. He ordered a 
change in the interests of safety. All complied except an old 
foreman who had “ used that thing for seventeen years and who 
knew more about it than any fool safety man.” The next day 
the thing snapped, and the foreman woke up in the hospital 
with a broken leg. The new foreman is willing to listen to sug- 
gestions, but among thirty thousand men there are others who 
only learn through experience. 

The doctor looks like the type of physician you will find 
around Rittenhouse Square, in Philadelphia, well-groomed and 
well-fed, and ministering to the same sort. But he is really of 
the type you find in the American Ambulance in France. He 
is not afraid of sacrifice. And when you have thirty thousand 
men, and sometimes their families, among your patients, you at 
least have to sacrifice leisure. Every slight accident, even an 
abrasion of the skin or a splinter, has to be reported to him at 
once. He binds up the wounds, pouring in oil and wine (or 
their modern equivalents), lectures them on the follies that 
lead to accident, visits them in their homes when they cannot 
be brought to the dispensary, and directs the drills of the first- 
aid teams. Also—and there is a point to this also—he is be- 
coming known throughout the plant as a counselor for the vic- 
tim of social diseases, and is patiently working, not only to 
restore the victim, but to eradicate the causes and to help solve 
this most difficult and dangerous problem of our modern life. 

Under the direction of this trio the department is rapidly 
developing along various lines. Remember, it is only three 
years old; but in the three years they have wrought miracles. 
The first phase of their work is the prevention of accident. 
Every accident is analyzed in order, if possible, to remove its 
cause and prevent its repetition. They are constantly watch- 
ing and studying the machinery as they go through the plant, 
and adding safety devices or perfecting safer methods. In addi- 
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tion there are about five hundred active Safety Committee men 
scattered through the plant. One of these men in each shop or 
department is a permanent member, the others serve for a year, 
and then pass on to the general Safety Committee. These com- 
mittees are drilled weekly in first aid, on the company’s time. 
At the end of the year a “ First Aid Meet” is held, when the 
teams compete for prizes. A trip for the whole team to the 
World’s Baseball Series, at the expense of the company, was the 
first prize last year, in addition to the holding of the“ Safety-First 
Cup.” They are also-trained to be “ big brothers ” to other men, 
particularly green men. A Safety Committee man sees a new 
man chipping steel without goggles, and he immediately warns 
him of the danger. One result of this is that only one eye is 
destroyed by accident, where ten were three years ago. Or he 
watches for faults in the machinery in order that danger-spots 
may be removed. The projecting head of a set-screw on a shaft 
may catch a sleeve and drag a man into the machine. The 
Safety Committee recommended the change to a counter-sunk 
screw, and immediately an executive order directed the change 
throughout the plant. The fact that the men serve only one 
year means that a constant stream of trained men is passing 
into the plant. This means a constant addition of recruits to 
the army of vigilance that is watching all the time over lives, 
their own and their neighbors’, and that will in time eliminate 
much present danger. The permanent Safety Committee men 
meet once a week to discuss accidents, to report danger-spots, 
and to plan further prevention. Their recommendations go 
with the men higher up. 

But it is not possible, in spite of all this, to prevent all acci- 
dents. To care for these there are. branch dispensaries scattered 
through the plant, and a magnificent new main dispensary 
costing more than $50,000 has recently been erected just inside 
the main gate. It is a small hospital in itself, equipped to care 
for every possible need, with the latest instruments that science 
affords. Every case, even that of the slightest of seratches, must 
be reported at once to one of these dispensaries, on penalty of dis- 
charge. No excuses are tolerated. The doctor alone is permitted 
to judge whether a case is serious ornot. It isthe one Prussian 
touch in the whole system, but the reason for it is easily seen. 

When the man is ready to work again, the Safety Department 
takes hold of him and fits the crippled man to a new job. It would 
seem to an outsider as though the logical result of this would 
be that some day the company will unite in some fashion the 
employment bureau to this department, so that men may be 
fitted to jobs in the beginning according to their physical and 


mental qualifications, and that a man weighing one hundred and ~ 


twenty pounds is not yoked up with a two-hundred-pounder. 
The policy of prevention should go all the way. 

But the problem of caring adequately for thirty thousand 
men of all sorts and kinds involves more than safety committees 
and dispensaries. The foreigner especially is a danger-breeder 
to himself and other men, and he is so because he is ignorant of 
the language in which the Safety Committee man or, for that 
matter, the foreman speaks. He must be taught English before 
he can be a good workman or a safe workman. So the depart- 
ment opened a night school in a public school building near the 
plant. They aid for the heat, light, janitor’s service, and 
arranged for Lehigh students to serve as teachers, paying them 
for their time. But. the foreigners would not come, especially 
the Greeks, who need it most. Then the school man got busy. 
He saw the priests and pastors of the foreign churches, urged 
the wisdom of the plan with all his Irish eloquence, and so 
enlisted their co-operation that the school now has an enrollment 
of thirteen hundred men and boys, who are slowly struggling 
through the devious labyrinths of our mother tongue. But the 
latest and most promising educational effort is scheduled for 
next winter, when the completion of the new high school build- 
ing will make it possible. Then the company will open a trade 
school for its boys under the direction of an expert. They will 
go to school for half of their time, and the other half they will 
work in the shops, and the company will pay for all, thus ena- 
bling the boy to become a high-grade mechanic while helping 
to support the home, and assuring a permanent supply of future 
foremen and superintendents. 

Even this, wonderful as it seems to those who know some- 
thing of conditions in the steel industry a decade or two ago, is 
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not all of the story. The Safety Department followed its sick and 
injured men into their homes, and quickly discovered that the 
housing conditions were not what they ought to be. The plant 
had grown faster than the town, and there was crowding—a gen- 


eral condition good neither for health nor morals. Every one 
who knows anything about the housing question knows that it 
is a most difficult problem to solve. Row shall the foreigner 
be prevented from living unsanitarily ? How shall he be kept 
from exploiting his own kind in an ill-kept boarding-house ? 
America wants no paternalism, no high-handed direction and 
restriction, even for such good things as these. What is needed 
is a sympathetic guiding and helping of these new Americans 
that shall at once prevent plague spots and yet preserve Amer- 
ican individualism. And these are the ideals guiding the de- 
partment and the company. They are already helping the men 
to buy their own homes. The Bethlehem Security Company 
has been organized to finance the matter of mortgages. It stands 
ready to assist any workman to buy a home and pay for it out 


of his earnings. There is plenty of cheap land not far from 
Bethlehem, and it may be that one solution of the problem will 
be the erection of communities of small, cheap houses where 
Greek may live with Greek and Magyar with Magyar, with a 
community house at the center of each to help these people, 
not to be dependent, but independent, as Americans should be, 
and clean. 

And this department is only three years old. Its work means 
a healthier, happier set of workmen. It means the passing of 
the old inhuman corporation. There is no iron hand _ proffering 
help, no crushing, no compelling. The only Prussian touch is 
the one noted in the compelling of the accident victims to take 
no chances. The system is not a Prussian thing at all; it isa 
human thing. The spirit behind it, at least behind the men 
doing the work, is not paternalistic, but fraternal. And some- 
how as the thing shapes itself one cannot help realizing that 
a wonderful work is being systematically developed. It is the 
soul building of a great corporation. 


A MAN’S PRAYER 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


If worse than body’s death or body’s maiming 
Should be my portion, there in ravaged France, 
God keep me from the coward’s way of blaming 
“The power of untoward circumstance.” 


Does just the lack of losing make the winner ? 
Does just the lack of smirching make the clean ? 
Temptation never made a man a sinner— 

It shows the world what only God had seen. 


If I must fall, may I go bravely under, 

Not shirking my own weakness, my own shame. 
Evils enough are bred of battle’s thunder, 

But wrongs it never fathered bear its name. 


God give me strength to keep my colors flying 
Against whatever comes to lay them low— 
But if I fail, God shut my lips from lying! 
An outcast I may be—a dastard, no. 


THE LETTER 


OF THE LAW 


BY REYNELLE G. E. AND EVELYN N. CORNISH 


time. He brushed aside two or three waiting applicants 
and went directly into his private office, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

“ Now,” he said, quietly, “let’s have it, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy was stuttering and incoherent with excitement. 
“ They’ve got him!” he cried. “ Red hot, I tell you, with the 
goods on him! Nabbed him right in the act! Say, it'll just be 
a walk-away—” 

The district attorney took his effervescing assistant by both 
shoulders and gave -him a shake. “ Look here, Jimmy,” he said, 
helplessly, “if you don’t stop bubbling over and give me some 
facts, I shall be forced to put that tow head of yours under the 
water faucet.” 

Jimmy tried to calm down. “It’s a bomb,” he explained, 
comprehensively. “ At the Charleton Hotel! An infernal 
machine—set with a timepiece to go off when the ship was at 
sea! And they caught the old fellow with the thing all addressed 
and ready to post! A chambermaid reported it to the man- 
agement, and the cops, and the deputy sheriff nabbed him in the 
act—” 

“T see,” interrupted Burton, “ Where is he—in jail? Get me 
the sheriff’s office on the wire, please. And tell Mr. Hastings to 
step in here for a minute if he is free.” 

, hy Mr. Hastings has gone,” announced Jimmy. “ Can’t—can’t 
1elp ?” 
Burton laughed at his eager face. “ All right, you stay on the 


B inet went up the court-house stairs, two steps at a 





job until I get back,” he directed. “ I’m going to look over the 
ground at the Charleton.” 

The extras with the “ Great Bomb Sensation ” were already 
being shouted, and the streets around the Charleton were 
rapidly becoming congested, but the district attorney made 
his way through the excited crowds and succeeded in reach- 
ing the manager. Under the guidance of that very much dis- 
turbed individual, he went quickly over the premises, gathering 
up the threads of evidence with skillful, accustomed fingers. 
Tas there he swung around to the police court to look over the 
exhibits, and stopped for a moment for a glance at the prisoner. 

The fellow turned out to be a stolid-looking foreigner, with 
a face that might have been kindly if its lines had not been so 
stiffly set in a wooden immobility. He gazed blankly ahead 
when the district attorney attempted to interrogate him and 
shook a slow head to all questions. 

He seemed so ignorant and helpless as he sat there, his con- 
fession or denial of guilt was such an immaterial factor in the 
face of the complete chain of evidence against him—he was so 
like an ostrich hiding his head in the sand—that Burton felt a 
little sorry for him. 

“ Did you get it, all clear 


9 


greeted Jimmy, jumping up from 


the spread-eagle position from which he had been trying to read. 
all the extras at once. 

“ I’m afraid so,” said Burton, seriously. “ They got him just 
as he was writing the last words of the address on the infernal 
machine. The detective bureau says that it was timed to go off 
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in six and a half days, which would make it explode when the 
ship was in mid-ocean; and the fellow admits that he knew the 
contents and nature of the package. So there you are! But 
what do you think his business is, Jimmy? Mending toys! 
He has a little shop just off Third Street somewhere, with a row 
of dolls in the window.” 

“Gee!” said Jimmy, comprehensively. 
limit !” 

The grand jury was prompt in returning an indictment, on 

the evidence laid before them by the district attorney, and the 
case of State vs. Hans Schwartzmiller proceeded swiftly on its 
way. 
The prisoner, blinking stolidly in his cell, seemed quite indif- 
ferent to his fate. When he was arraigned before the Court to 
hear the indictment and to enter his plea, he appeared without 
an attorney to represent him. 

* Haven’t you a lawyer to look after your interests?” de- 
manded the Court, in surprise. 

“ Nein,” said the old man, indifferently. 

“ Haven’t you any money to engage one?” 

The prisoner shook his head. ; 

“ Well,” said the Court, decisively, “I am quite sure that 
you are going to need one.” He glanced around the court-room, 
with its usual sprinkling of unoceupied lawyers, and picked out 
the most intelligent face he could discern. 

“Mr. Warren, will you act as counsel for the prisoner by 
appointment of the Court ?” Then, turning to the prisoner: 
“You may have five days to confer with your attorney and 
decide upon your plea. Let the case be continued until the 
16th, if that is satisfactory to the district attorney’s office ?” 

Burton nodded readily. He hoped that the old fellow would 
be able to put up some shadow of a defense, however flimsy. 
Unless he woke up and made some effort he was almost certain 
to get the limit. And the limit was fifteen years. Any one 
could see that the fellow wasn’t a degenerate criminal type. 
Once the war was over, he would be as sober and law-abiding a 
citizen as the rest. Burton made a mental note to file his case 
among the recommendations for leniency. 

On the 16th the Schwartzmiller case came up again in its 
regular order. 

* Er—I believe I appointed Mr. Warren as counsel for the 
prisoner,” began the  N fumbling over the papers. 

A distinguished-looking gray-haired man rose quietly from 
a front seat. “If it please the Court,” he announced, * I have 
been retained as counsel for Mr. Schwartamiller.” 

There were a stir and a craning of necks in the court-room. 
The district attorney sat up in surprise. The speaker was Hal- 
lett, of Hallett, Miller & Starret, one of the most prominent 
law firms in the city. 

*“ Ah, yes,” said the Court, recovering its composure. “ Mr. 
Hallett. Well, sir, are you prepared to enter a plea for your 
client ?” 

“ No, your Honor,” said Hallett, crisply ; “ we are not pre- 
pared to plead, but, instead, we desire to file a demurrer to the 
indictment.” 

The district attorney leaned forward, frowning heavily. ‘ A 
demurrer?” repeated the Court. “ On what grounds ?” 

“On the ground that the facts stated in the indictment do 
not constitute a crime under the laws of our State.” 

The Court sighed resignedly. * Set the demurrer down for 
argument on the 19th,” he directed, and proceeded to call the 
next case. 

Burton went back to his office and sat down at his desk to 
puzzle the matter out. “ [don’t like it,” he commented, thought- 
fully. “ Hallett was never much given to lost causes. I wonder 
what he can be up to. I'm afraid we have left a loose end 
somewhere. Here, Jimmy,” he turned to the figure anxiously 
watching him. “Hand me that last volume, please. I want to 
run over those statutes again.” 

* Here it is,” said Jimmy, eagerly. “I’ve got it all marked.” 
Burton read the indicated section aloud : 


* Ain’t war the 


“ Whoever shall maliciously prepare combustible matter or 
explosive substances and put them in any place with the intent 
to set fire or to blow up or destroy any house or building, or 
ship, vessel, steamboat, or other watercraft, shall, upon convie- 
tion, suffer imprisonment at hard labor for not less than five 


years nor more than fifteen years, although the said person had 

not yet set fire to the combustible matter or explosive substance. 

“ Well,” he commented, decisively, “it isn’t there! That’s 
about as clearly worded and comprehensive a statute as our 
worthy but sometimes rather carelessly inclined Legislature 
has passed in a long time. I think even old Judge De Forest 
would approve of its accurate phrasing. It must be in the 
drawing of the indictment. Get the papers out, Jimmy, and 
we'll go over them again and find out where we stand.” 

Burton spread out the papers in the case and went over them. 
Then he went over them again. After that he paused just long 
enough to send word to the outer office that he was not to be 
disturbed for anything short of a double murder, and turned 
back to his desk to begin at the beginning again in a systematic 
search for the flaw. 

When the clock struck four, Jimmy permitted himself a long- 
drawn-out sigh. “Say, Mr. Burton,” he began, timidly, and 
then taking encouragement as the district attorney lifted his 
head, “‘ Say, Mr. Burton, this ain’t no real error we’re hunting,” 
he burst out. “This here is one of them Christian Science 
errors, what you gotter take out in thinkin’.” 

Burton’s tense face relaxed in the first smile of the -after- 
noon. “I’m afraid you are right, Jimmy,” he acknowledged, 
ruefully. “It certainly isn’t in this woodpile, anyway. Of 
course, Hallett has something in mind, but, whatever it is, this 
demurrer itself must be only a blind. He probably needs these 
extra few days to work up some other part of his case, and we 
might as well save our powder until we can see the target.” 

Jimmy rose with alacrity, his eyes on the office clock. ‘It’s 
funny, ain’t it,” he stated, wistfully, ‘“ how a fellow won’t notice 
the time nor nothin’ when he’s busy.” 

“Great Scott!” said Burton. ‘“ Haven’t we had luncheon yet ? 
And what has happened to the office that they haven’t inter- 
rupted us once ?” 

“ They did—we were,” explained Jimmy, delightedly, “ sev- 
eral times ; but you didn’t take any notice of them, and I just 
told ‘em that they’d have to wait.” 

Burton laughed. ‘“ Well,” he suggested, “ I think you and I 
have done our share of work to-day, anyhow. Suppose we just 
go out of the side door and see if we can hunt up a beefsteak ? 
T feel rather hollow myself. How about you, Jimmy ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jimmy, respectfully, but with dancing eyes. 
“ That'll be pretty fine, sir.” 

The 19th found Burton ready for any emergency, but as 
much in the dark as to the real purpose of the demurrer as 
he had been at first. It was a decided relief when the case of 
State vs. Schwartzmiller was finally reached and Hallett rose to 
present his argument. 

-“ Our demurrer,” he stated, easily, “ is leveled at that part of 
the indictment which alleges that the explosive was placed in the 
Charleton Hotel in this city, and not in the ship intended to 
be destroyed.” 


The district attorney sat back in his chair. So it was only a ° 


time-catcher, after all? 

“ This alleged crime is covered by Section 509 of the Revised 
Statutes, and from the wording of the statute it is clear that, 
in order to come within its provisions, the explosive substance 
must be put in the house, building, ship, vessel, ete., intended 
to be destroyed.” 

Jimmy was twisting uneasily at Burton’s side, his impatient 
fingers running along the words of the section under discussion. 
“ Why, he’s crazy!” he muttered, disgustedly. “Can't he read 
what the statute says ?” 

Hallett was talking blandly on. “This section prescribes a 
punishment for whoever has prepared combustible matter or 
explosive substances and has put them in any place with intent 
to destroy that place, even though he has not set fire to the 
explosive or combustible ; but to constitute this offense one 
must have put the explosive in the place to be destroyed or, at 
least, near by.” ; 

The district attorney listened to the plausible sentences with 
a faint smile of amusement. Hallett was certainly a master of 
sophistry and a convincing talker, but this was like arguing that 
two and two make five. Suddenly the excitable Jimmy jogged 
his elbow. “ Gee whillikins,” he groaned, “look at the Judge!” 

Burton came out of his day dreams with a start. Judge 
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) AMERICAN PRESS A 
_ ‘ i acaae GENERAL LEONARD WOOD IN ATLANTA 
General Wood.made a Commencement address at the School of Technology, in Atlanta, Georgia, where he once was a student. To the right, next to General Wood, 


sits Governor Harris, of Georgia ; to the left, ex-Governor Slaton 


(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
TWO AMBASSADORS AT PRINCETON THE YALE ARTILLERY 2 
the left walks M. Jusserand, Ambassador from The Yale Battery fired a salute after the dedication of the Armory, built through funds contributed by Yale 
ice to the United States ; at the right, the British graduates. The usual class day baseball game, the annual regatta between Yale and Harvard, the fantastic 
bassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. As representatives - 
vo of our allies they received the degree of LL.D. 
from Princeton 


ARMORY 


costumes of alumni who assemble for reunions, were replaced by such scenes as are here depicted, and the 
customary air of festivity and good-fellowship was supplanted by a spirit of solemnity and determination 


MILITARY ASPECTS OF COMMENCEMENT 
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A JAPANESE JAVELIN-THROWER 


PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
A scene from the Far Eastern Olympic Games lately held in Tokyo. China and the United States were represented—the latter by Filipinos 
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‘THE RUSSIAN MISSION TO AMERICA 


(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
with the arrival in Petrograd of the American Mission to London, headed by Mr. Elihu Root, there arrived in the United States a Russian 
ext him to the reader’s left is Lieutenant-General Roop ; to the reader's 


vyicture he stands fourth from the left. 


Almost simultaneous 
Nit. Professor Lomonosoff, of the Russian Council of Engineers 


Mission headed by Mr. Boris A. Bakhmetieff. In this 
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ee ee ee THE AMERICAN FLAG AT ST. PAUL’S, LONDON 


Soon after the United States entered the war American flags, sent over especially for the purpose, were escorted to St. Paul’s Cathedral by the American Legion in 
London, and were displayed there with impressive ceremony. ‘The American Ambassador was present 


a TWO WAYS OF THWARTING GERMAN BRUTALITY 


n the first of the two pictures above the mother and child in their garden on the English east coast are ready to retreat to their ‘‘ dugout ’’ if German air-ships threaten 
ir lives by bombs. In the second troops in the trenches have donned their gas-masks (the latest type is here shown), for the gas-attack gong has sounded the alarm. 
The German gas attacks, so horrible at first, have become less dangerous because of the ingenious and scientific preparations against them 
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De Forest was leaning forward in his chair, his slender, aristo- 
cratic hands following the lines of the statute, which the lawyer 
had presented for his inspection, his keen eyes narrowed in 
earnest thought. 

Burton glanced down at his own book in bewilderment. Could 
there be a misprint in his copy? The words were plain before 
his eyes: 

Whoever shall maliciously prepare combustible matter or 
explosive substances and put them in any place with the intent 
to set fire or to blow up or destroy any house or building, or ship, 
vessel, steamboat, or other watercraft, shall, upon conviction, 
suffer imprisonment. : 

This fellow was deliberately misconstruing the plain words of 
the statute in question. He was talking nonsense—and yet, to 
the Judge, at least, it was not nonsense. Hallett was still talk- 
ing. Would the fellow never stop ? 

“ This indictment charges that the accused placed the explo- 
sive prepared by him in the Charleton Hotel in this city, with 
the intent to blow up and destroy a ship sailing between New 
York and Havre, France. This is clearly not the offense de- 
nounced by the section of the Statutes now under consideration, 
and it does not appear to be covered by any law of this State. 
Therefore we contend that the demurrer should be sustained 
and the indictment dismissed.” 

The district attorney arose ina daze. “ 1am amazed that such 
a distorted and forced construction should be put upon the 
wording of so simple a statute,” he began, weakly. “ This sec- 
tion clearly covers the crime described in the indictment. It 
expressly provides a punishment for whoever has prepared com- 
bustible matter or explosive substances and has put them in 
any place, with the intent to blow up or destroy any ship, ete. 
And it is quite immaterial whether that place where the com- 
bustible is put is the place intended to be destroyed or not, 
provided only that the intent to destroy some building or ship 
is present at the time. In this case we have clearly shown both 
the placing in the Charleton Hotel and the intent to destroy a 
ship at a definite time.” 

The Judge listened, politely unimpressed, until the argument 
was concluded and the district attorney, rather red as to face 
and shaking as to hands, had reseated himself. Then, with the 
slow deliberation for which he was noted, he proceeded to 
analyze the situation.” 

“ We have here,” said Judge De Forest, slowly, “a group of 
sections dealing with combustibles and their use. Section 507 
denounces the firmg or blowing up with explosive substances of 
any house, ship, ete. Section 508 denounces the attempt to do the 
things denounced in the previous section, and Section 509 de- 
nounces the preparation and placing of combustibles with the in- 
tent to fire or blow up a house, ship, ete., although such com- 
bustible has not yet been set fire to.” He paused, impressively. 

“ A thorough examination and consideration of the question 
at issue shows this last section cannot by any reasonable con- 
struction be given the meaning contended for by the State. The 
‘any place’ mentioned in Section 509 is clearly that place in- 
tended to be set fire or blown up. The mere preparation of 
explosive substances with intent to destroy property or the 
having of them in one’s possession for that purpose, which is 
really the charge contained in the indictment, does not consti- 
tute an offense under this section ; and it does not appear to be 
covered by any law of this State. 

“ The fact that there is no law covering such an offense is 
doubtless because the Legislature never had iti contemplation 
the acts set out inthe indictment. The placing of an explosive 
in a box, with its clockwork mechanism so arranged and timed 
that it would explode after the lapse of a certain number of 
days, was hardly thought of when this legislation was enacted. 

* At all events, the Legislature when it adopted this legisla- 
tion evidently did not have in view the purpose to punish the 
acts charged and set out in this indictment, and a meaning 
which it did not have‘at the time of enactment cannot be subse- 
quently read into it. 

* Every one will concede that these acts deserve punishment, 
but the remedy lies with the Legislature and not with the Court. 
The demurrer must be sustained and the indictment dismissed.” 


' Adapted from the decision in the case of State vs. Helle, 157 La. 388, 68 South- 
ern Reporter, 720, 
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There were only a few stragglers in the court-room. A sim- 
ple demurrer does not command the popular interest that a 
jury, trial arouses, and most of those present did not take in the 
significance of the decision at first. Even the reporters went on 
apathetically completing their notes until a sudden exclamation 
from one of their number brought them all to their feet with 
the realization that something big had broken. 

The district attorney sat stunned. He looked at the familiar 
figure on the bench. The clear-cut, aristocratic features were 
faintly tinged with complacency, as if the speaker were still 
enjoying the smooth logic of his faultless deductions. After a 
moment the Judge looked up, and his calm glance met the indig- 
nant eyes of the prosecutor. For an instant he looked full ito 
that face where bewildered surprise still struggled against in- 
dignant condemnation; then he folded his proud lips into a 
straight line of reserve and turned away. 

Burton gathered up his papers and made his way blindly 
back to his office. “ He’s a fool!” he said, under his breath. “A 
self-opinionated, arrogant, stiff-necked perversion of justice ! 
That man is a menace to the welfare of the country. How could 
he read that arbitrary meaning into the plain statute?” 

Jimmy sat huddled in the corner, awed and silent. ‘“ Gee,” 
he muttered, hotly, when Burton finally paused, out of breath, 
“he'd oughter be recalled !” 

The district attorney swung abruptly around. He had for- 
gotten that he was not alone. Now, as he took in the bristling 
indignation of his young assistant, his sense of justice reasserted 
itself. After a moment he sat down before the table and began 
to talk more calmly in an effort to undo the harm he had done. 

“T was wrong, Jimmy,” he said, slowly. “ It never does any 
good to call names. The old Judge isn’t any of the things I’ve 
said he was. Every one knows that he has been a credit to the 
bench for many years. But it’s like this, Jimmy : 

“Judge De Forest was brought up in an old school where a 
high standard of technical perfection was the rule. When laws 
were enacted, they were. prepared by trained minds and drawn 
with the highest degree of technical skill, so that when they 
were completed they were as accurately phrased and worded 
as if they had been drawn toascale. And once you had grasped 
their technical meaning you had reached the essence of the law. 
So when the courts decided according to the technicalities, they 
could be pretty sure that they were deciding in accordance with 
the intent of the law. 

“But times have changed now. They don’t send trained 
lawmakers to the Legislatures—but farmers, and merchants, 
and business men. These men don’t attempt to draw the laws 
according to the old, complicated, technical rules, but in com- 
mon, every-day language. So if you want to know what the 
laws they draw mean you must construe the words, not accord- 
ing to their old-style technical meanings, but according to their 
common, ordinary, every-day usage. And that is just what the 
old Judge can’t bring himself to realize. 

“He’s been rendering judgments according to a close, tech- 
nical interpretation of the laws all his life and the decisions 
have been just. He can’t understand why the same method 
won't render substantial justice to-day. 

“Can you understand what I am driving at?” 

“Sure!” said Jimmy, eagerly. “ I know—it’s just like at 
school, when they changed the football rules on us, and us older 
fellows just couldn’t seem to get the hang of them.” 

“ Yes,” said Burton : “1 think it is very much like that with 
Judge De Forest.” 

But the Judge himself made no effort to justify his decision. 
He went his accustomed way behind the barrier of an inflexible 
silence, and if he aged a little in the weeks that followed his 
proud composure remained undisturbed. The evening papers, of 
course, came out with large headlines, and for a time indignation 
threatened to run high. But the affair had been disposed of so 
speedily and unexpectedly that the news was already old before 
public sentiment had had time to crystallize. A new offensive on 
the part of the Allies relegated the matter unceremoniously to the 


background before its time, and the people, in whose minds the — 


old Judge could not easily do wrong, were content to place the 
blame upon the Legislature for their faulty drawing of the law, 
rather than upon the Court’s construing of it. 

The foreigner, released from custody, lost no time in leaving 
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the city, with the Federal authorities keeping a watchful eye on 
his apparently inoffensive movements. And when the Legislature 
had hastily added another and more comprehensive section to the 
statutes dealing with combustibles the city proceeded to for- 
get the unpleasant. episode, and the bomb scare became history. 

Only between the Judge and the district attorney the affair 
still lay open and refused to heal. There had been one time, at 
their next encounter at the Club, when matters might have 
been adjusted; but the younger man had hesitated, with a 
sudden uncontrollable sweep of the old resentment flushing his 
face, and when in another instant he had swung around ready 
to make amends the Judge’s tentative smile had vanished, and 
his face, turned toward the window, was as cold and hard as the 
marble statue of Andrew Jackson at which he was industriously 
gazing. 

Possibly it was the same feeling of strain that caused so 
much friction in the court work of the next few months. Cer- 
tainly it seemed to the district attorney as if there had never 
been so many annoying questions of procedure, so much hag- 
gling and quibbling over unessential details of pleading, so 
many technical difficulties arising to obstruct the path of justice. 

“ 'That’s the third of those bootlegging cases we’ve lost out 
on,” said Burton, resignedly, one day several months later. “ [ 
suppose this Haggerty case will go the same way. It’s hardly 
worth the trouble of trying. 

“ Are these all the papers, Jimmy? Here, let me have that 
Hepplewaite answer, too. I can look it over in the interval 
while the Judge is making up his mind to quash this indict- 
ment.” 

The court-room was unusually lazy, with the loosening” ten- 
sion of the first warm days of summer. Even the Judge looked 
a trifle less severe, as if his dignity had melted a little around 
the edges. 

The argument proceeded along its slow, dragging length. It 
was another demurrer, sustained by one of those technicalities 
which it was the Judge’s especial delight to ferret out and up- 
hold. Burton had prosecuted three cases along similar lines in 
the last two months, and he not only knew the line of reason- 
ing on both sides by heart, but could make a good guess as. to 
the probable decision. 

Outside the newsboys were beginning to call another one of 
their interminable war extras. “ All About the Big Disaster— 
Ship Sunk in Mid-Ocean—Thousands Lost!” One by one the 
spectators slipped out of their seats, to return with folded news- 
papers. The court-room began to buzz with excited whisper- 
ings. The Court frowned ominously upon the unseemly dis- 
turbance—Judge De Forest was a stickler for convention in 
his court-room. 

Finally he cleared his throat and rose. “ We'll take an ad- 
journment for ten minutes,” he announced, stiffly, glancing at 
the clock, which marked close to the usual mid-morning recess. 
“That will give us all the necessary time to get up on the last- 
minute news, which seems to be of such paramount importance 
this morning.” But his sarcasm was wasted on the quickly 
emptying court-room, and the Judge retired to his chambers in 
dignified displeasure. 

Burton started toward the door with the others, but the faith- 
ful Jimmy was already beside him, with a crumpled newspaper 
outstretched. “ Say,” he gasped, “ what do you think of this ? 
I guess this will hold his Honor for a time, all right !” 

Burton’s quick eyes followed the impatient fingers down the 
page until they rested on the meager telegraphed account. 
W hen he had read it, he sat silent, looking steadily out of the 
window, so that Jimmy could not see his face. A great crowded 
liner had gone down at sea, wrecked by a bomb concealed in 
the cargo. The New York police were holding the confessed 
criminal—a stolid, harmless-appearing foreign toy-maker named 
Hans Schwartzmiller ! 

Burton’s eyes swung slowly back to the closed door of the 
Judge’s chambers. What heartbreak was going on behind that 
paneled barricade? He had wanted the Judge to see the light, 
to realize his folly—but not this way—not at this cost! The 
»ootlegging case that had been almost certainly lost was as 
good as won now. But Burton was not thinking of that. He 
would have lost a hundred cases, he thought, with a choke in 








his throat, if he could have saved the old Judge from this bitter 
hour. 

When the slow-moving clock marked the quarter hour, the 
Judge walked out of his chambers and took his. place ; the strag- 
glers, augmented now to a curious buzzing crowd, found seats 
again, and the court was called to order. 

Burton rose awkwardly and stumbled into the familiar words 
of his argument. He hardly dared to look at the tragic, white- 
faced figure on the bench. 

The Judge sat stiffly erect, his hands locked under the folds of 
his gown, his features expressionless. But the sea of faces in the 
crowded court-room shifted and blurred before his senses, until 
his straining eyes saw only a waste of tumbling waters, lashed 
into foam by the beating of helpless hands. 

Outside the open windows children coming home from school 
paused for a game of jacks on the hospitably broad steps of the 
court-house, and boys ‘at hopscotch shouted gleeful warnings as 
they skillfully maneuvered across the flaggings. Their voices 
echoed through the room like the chime of a.ship’s bells at the 
change of the watch! 

The Judge rose to render his decision—his face was like old 
ivory. His tense lips moved uncertainly, as if over unfamiliar 
words. “The law—” he said—* The administration of justice 
— ” he paused—* The case at bar—” 

Suddenly his voice strengthened and tightened. He looked 
down at the familiar desk, and then out into the faces of the 
court-room, and his eyes were no longer blurred, but as clear and 
deep as the sea itself. “The case at bar,” decreed the old 
Judge, firmly, * does not come within the purview of the statute 
in question, and cannot properly be governed by it. We have 
already ruled upon this question in the three cases that have been 
recently before us. The demurrer is sustained and the indict- 
ment dismissed.” 

An audible gasp of amazement sounded over the tense audi- 
ence. The counsel for the prisoner, half-way to his feet, ready to 
protest the expected decision, sat down, foolishly. The whispers 
deepened to a murmur, and from somewhere on the back benches 
rose the menace of a stifled hiss. But the rigid decorum of the 
court-room and the stern, unyielding face of the old Judge held 
the threatening tumultin check, and the sullen crowd, still milling 
over its displeasure, began to drain slowly out into the corridors. 
‘The district attorney was the first to notice that the slender 
figure on the bench was swaying. 

He was on his feet in an instant, and his strong arms sup- 
ported the Judge into his chambers and laid him easily on the 
couch. “Keep out that mob,” he ordered Jimmy, hastily. 
“Send some one for a doctor.” 

The Judge came slowly back to consciousness. He looked 
wearily up into the anxious face bent over him. “ I’m sorry, 
dear boy,” he began, weakly. “ I’ve tried ; I can’t seem to see 
things but one way.” 

“T understand, Judge. It’s all right ; you musn’t worry.” 

“| know—there’s something wrong,” went on the tired 
voice. “I’ve been feeling it. Things don’t seem to work out, 
somehow—-the old way’s passing, I suppose—but it’s hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks.” 

“Oh, don’t,” begged the district attorney, desperately. 
* Don’t— it’s all right, Judge!” 

The stern lips quivered pitifully as the old Judge fought for 
composure. After a time he lay back exhausted, his face drawn 
with pain. 

Jimmy, returning, slipped down by Burton’s side and helped 
to support the frail figure. Gradually, as they watched, the 
tense lines around the mouth and forehead relaxed, and the 
harsh, rasping breath softened into the even breathing of a 
tired child. They thought he was asleep; but when they laid 
the gray head back upon a hastily improvised pillow the Judge 
opened his eyes again. 

“Tt is the letter that—deadeneth, but the spirit that—quick- 
eneth again,” he said, haltingly, and, after a moment quite 
clearly, * To the Superior Court— on error—reversed, and the 
indictment— sustained.” 

“Qh, look!” cried Jimmy, suddenly. ‘“ Why—why, he’s 
smiling. 

But the eyes of the district attorney were too dim to see. 
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THE READER’S VIEW 


UNITARIAN PRESIDENTS 


In your paragraph (copied from _ the 
Washington “ Star,” in your issue of May 9 
—By the Way, page 84) giving the religious 
preferences of our Presidents, it is stated 
that it is difficult to determine the affilia- 
tions of Jefferson and Fillmore. No such 
difficulty exists. In Ford’s “ Jefferson,” Vol- 
ume X, page 220, a letter trom Jefferson to 
Dr. ps a ee (June 26, 1822) is given 
in which he states: “I trust that there is 
not a young man now living in the United 
States who will not die a Unitarian.” 
In another letter to the same friend 
Jefferson states that when living in Phila- 
delphia he attended the services held by 
Dr. Priestley, and it is well known that 
he shared the religious beliefs of that emi- 
nent Unitarian divine. In the recently 
published life of Fillmore by William E. 
Griffis there are repeated references to 
Fillmore’s Unitarian faith, attention being 
called to the fact that he took President- 
elect Lincoln on Sunday to his pew in the 
Unitarian church—Dr. Hosmer’s—in Buf- 
falo. 

This makes five Unitarian Presidents out 
of the total of twenty-seven—a very much 
larger number in proportion to its member- 
ship in the Nation than any other church. 
This statement is made in no spirit of sec- 
tarian boasting, though it is a pardonable 
wide for any denomination to decorate 
itself with the names of its great men and 
women, but simply for the sake of histori- 
cal truth. JosepH H. Crooxer. 

Awherst, Massachusetts. 


WHAT MY COUNTRY EXPECTS 


I am thirty-five years old and the father 
of six children. I am probably one of those 
men who will not be called for military 
duty. What, then, does my country expect 
of me? 

It expects of me, first, that I will be 
loyal in thought and word. Momentous 
affairs of state will develop of which, nec- 
essarily, I will be ignorant. It asks of me 
that I suspend private judgment; it asks 
that I sonal from whale unrest by 
hasty criticism of what I, in my limited 
judgment, do not understand; and that I 
allow no craven, disloyal speech to go un- 
rebuked. It swears me into its service 
through faith in my citizenship, and I must 
see, on my honor, that that faith is not re- 
posed in me in vain. 

It asks me, if I have soil, to till it for 
the common good, and to stay with the job 
on days when I would much prefer to take 
my ease. It asks me to toil with hoe and 
rake so that the hand of hunger may not 
strike down those who fight with us in 
freedom’s name. It asks me to remember 
when my pampered back muscles ache from 
the grim monotony of grubbing weeds that 
other men give their lives that I may live 
with my family in safety behind the lines. 
And, remembering this, I would be of a 
traitor’s breed if I did not keep faith. 

It asks me to teach my children the 
causes that forced it to draw the sword. It 
asks me not to encourage them to play at 
war with juvenile blood lust. It asks me to 
explain to them how a free people, against 
its will, in sorrow rather than in anger, was 
forced to spring to arms to strike down a 
royal house that threatened to slay ruth- 
lessly the civilization that mankind has 
labored centuries to create. To this end it 
asks that I teach my children so that they 
shall come to manhood and to womanhood 





with a high, clean conception of human 
liberty and with a passionate love for the 
ideals for which this great country stands. 

If I am rich, it asks me to live simply, 
so that there may be enough for those who 
are poorer than [. 

If I am poor, it asks me to remember 
that it is at me that war always strikes 
hardest; but that, nevertheless, it is men 
like me who have fashioned all that is 
bravest and strongest and truest in the 
world. It asks me not to forget my glori- 
ous heritage. 

It asks me to stand boldly before God 
and man for what I am—an American. 

Jersey City, New Jersey. ro ee 


THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS 


The Outlook of February 7 contained a 
note in your department By the Way to 
the following effect : “ Apropos of the sail- 
ing of a ship from New York with Christ- 
mas gifts for the Pitcairn Islanders, a kind- 
hearted friend asks whether he could send 
a weekly letter to these lonely people.” 
You re lied that, according to information 
from the Post-Office Department, mail 
reaches Pitcairn Island only about once a 
year, and then via San Francisco to Yoko- 

1ama, thence to Tahiti, and so on. I wish 
to say that there is now a four-weekly 
steamer service between San Francisco and 
Tahiti direct, and that there are occasional 
vessels from Tahiti that touch at Pitcairn 
Island. 

Also, within the past six months a new 
steamer line has been established between 
Great Britain and Australia via the Pan- 
ama Canal, the line of the route passing 
within sight of Pitcairn Island, and an 
occasional call is made by these steamers 
at this island for the purpose of con- 
veying mail and merchandise to its inhabi- 
tants. 

Less than one month ago asmall party of 
Pitcairn Islanders visited the place from 
which this letter is written, Papeete, Tahiti, 
having made the voyage in a small vessel 
of their own construction, which looked the 

art; it had made this trip, some twelve 
1undred miles, in six weeks. The occasion 
for this voyage, and for which purpose the 
small craft was built, was the desire to pur- 
chase clothing for the feminine part of the 
paeutee of Pitcairn Island. In frankly 

ome-made lettering on the boat’s bow ap- 
peared its name, “The Bounty Bay.” 

Generations of isolation have rendered 
the Pitcairn Islanders a simple and unso- 
a people. In fact, if I may be par- 
doned a genial sarcasm, the general average 
of intelligence to be found among them is 
but little, if any, greater than that encoun- 
tered in the average State legislative assem- 
bly at home. 

I have met at various times several 
direct descendants of the Bounty mutineers 
whose ancestors left their island home 
years ago. One of these is at present en- 
gaged in Red Cross work in Great Britain ; 
a few reside in Tahiti ; quite a number live 
on Norfolk Island, which is a few days’ 
voyage from Sydney, New South Wales; 
these last are descendants of a colony that 
left Pitcairn Island many years ago. 

Pitcairn Island is not a very fertile 
chunk of rock, and is so far to the south- 
ward as to be well out of the tropical belt. 
Its lack of size and fertility prevents the 
vossibility of its sustaining much of a popu- 
ation. The voyagers of the Bounty Bay 


above alluded to informed us that at pres- 


ent there are considerably less than one 
hundred souls on the island. They are in- 
deed a lonely people, and they greatl 
appreciate attention from the outside weal. 
I write this in the hope that friends inter- 
ested may learn that mail communication 
with the Pitcairn Islanders is now of greater 
frequency than once a year. 

Irvine G. SmitTu. 

Box 77, Papeete, Tahiti, Society Islands, 

via steamer from San Francisco. April 4, 1917. 


A-PRAYER AGAINST SUBMARINES 


While looking over back numbers of The 
Outlook that had escaped my notice in 
Europe, I saw Mr. Speranza’s article on 
“ Soldiers’ Prayers ” (February 4, 1917), 
followed by an“ Italian Prayer” (Febru- 
ary 21, 1917). 

Perhaps you may be interested in a 
“prayer for protection against subma- 
rines,” which seems quite timely now. It 
was first thought of at Gorizia, within 
range of Austrian fire, and was composed 
for me, in view of my passage across the 
Atlantic, by Monsignor Quadrini, a Roman 
— of distinction, and canon of St. 
John Lateran, now a chaplain in the royal 
Italian navy. 

I may add that the exorcism proved 
effective ad literam, since the ship on 
which I crossed did encounter a most pic- 
turesque assortment of disasters on her way 
to this side, but submarines she successfully 


dodged. 
ie is the text, and may it bring good 
luck to other prospective sailors of the 
deep, as well as to all the Allies on all the 
seas ! Amy A. BERNARDY. 
New York City. 


The prayer which Miss Bernardy has 
sent us we print below both in the Latin 
text and in translation. 

The word silurantes, which cannot be 
found in the ordinary Latin lexicon, needs 
explanation: In Italian siluro is the word 
used for the torpedo shell. We suppose it 
comes from the Latin silurus, the shoatfish 
or catfish. From this noun is derived the 
verb silurare, which means to fire a torpedo. 
It has been suggested that the word might 
be adapted to the English language, and 
thus, instead of saying that a vessel was tor- 

edoed, it might be said that it was silurated. 

f course, it is easy to transform this word 
with its new meaning and its derivatives 
back into the Latin. The submarines, there- 
fore, are the torpedoers, or silurantes. 
Probably an old Roman would hardly 
recognize this word derived from catfish as 
the designation of an incredibly powerful 
device for sea warfare. In translating the 
prayer we used for the passages from the 

salms the Douay Version—that is, the 
Roman Catholic translation of the Bible 
into English—since this prayer was written 
by a Roman Catholic prelate and the quota- 
tions from the Psalms are from the Roman 
Catholic Latin text.—Tur Eprrors. 


CONTRA SILURANTES 


Psalm exviii: Gressus meos dirige secun- 
dum eloquium tuum, ut non dominetur mei 
omnis injustitia. 

Psalm xxiv: Deus meus, in te confido, 
non erubescam. 

Psalm lviii: Eripe me de inimicis meis, 
Deus meus, et ab insurgentibus in me lib- 
era me. 

Psalm ci: Domine, exaudi orationem 
meam, et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

Oremus: Deus qui transtulisti patres 
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nostros per mare rubrum, et transvexisti 
eos per aquam nimiam, laudem tui nominis 
decantantes, te suppliciter deprecamur, ut 
in navi famulos tuos, repulsis adversitati- 
bus inimicorumque subaqueis insidiis, portu 
semper optabili, cursuque tranquillo tuearis. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


FOR AID AGAINST SUBMARINES 


Psalm exviii: Direct my steps according 
to thy word: and let no iniquity have do- 
minion over me. 

Psalm xxiv: In thee, O my God, I put 
my trust ; let me not be ashamed. 

Psalm lviii: Deliver me from my ene- 
mies, O my God; and defend me from 
them that rise up against me. 

Psalm ci: pA O Lord, my prayer; 
and let my cry come to thee. 

Let us pray: O God, who brought our 
fathers through the Red Sea and carried 
them through the deluge, while they con- 
tinued to sing praise to thy name, we hum- 
bly beseech thee that thou wilt watch over 
thy servants in the ship, warding off the 
enemy’s attacks and snares under water, 
always bringing them to the haven where 
they would be and on a quiet voyage, 


through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FROM THE MAYOR OF LYONS 


[One of the wonders of the world war 
has been the democracy of France ; and not 
the least striking illustration of the effi- 
ciency of French democracy has been the 
organization of its civil industries for the 
prevention of waste and the conservation of 
all the Republic’s resources. 

Mayor Herriot, whose letter we print 
in translation below, was for a time Presi- 
dent of the governmental committee that 
mobilized and directed the commercial 
forces of France. His extraordinary gifts 
for this executive duty had already been 
shown by what he had done as Mayor of 
Lyons and, in particular, as the chief or- 
ganizer of the Lyons Fair. As our readers 
may remember, this Fair was not a popular 
exposition, but an exhibit to facilitate manu- 
factures and commerce. , 

In brief, what Mayor Edouard Herriot 
did was to direct a great international coun- 
cil of the captains of industry of the Allies 
and friendly neutrals. For the time being, 
at least, he was a generalissimo of a great 
international commercial army. 

American men of business take pride in 
their ability to “ hustle.’”” We wonder, how- 
ever, how many American business men 
could write so gracious a letter as that 
which follows in an English version. In- 
deed, the postscript, written in Monsieur 
Herriot’s handwriting, no American could 
have written, for it could have been written 
only in French: “Vivent nos chers alliés 
des Etats Unis!” We cannot respond in 
kind. About the best we can do is to say, 
“ France forever !’—Tur Epzrrors. } 


May 2, 1917. 
To the Editor of The Outlook : 

Dear Sir—M. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, has been kind 
enough to send me a clipping from The 
Outlook of March 21 last which contains 
an article on the Lyons Fair. 

On behalf of the Lyons Fair Committee 
I thank you heartily for the cordial praise 
you have been so good as te bestow on our 
undertaking. 

As you have made clear in your article, 
the Fair of 1917 has been much more im- 
portant than that of 1916, and the total 
amount of business much more extensive, 
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although the difficulties involved were 
greater. 

We hope that our American allies will 
give their assistance to our Fair more and 
more every year. They can aid us in this 
way in the economical struggle we have 
es, Hd against our enemy, for the suc- 
cess of which we are prepared to work with 
all our energy. 

Kindly accept, my dear editor, the assur- 
ance of my most distinguished considera- 
tion. E. Herriot, 

Mayor of Lyons and President of the 
Organization Committee. 

Long live our dear allies of the United 
States !—Herrriot (Senator, and formerly 
Minister). 


BUDDHISM IN SEATTLE 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


With the influx of Japanese into Seattle, 
Washington, Buddhism has come ; and its 
financial as well as spiritual support has 
made possible the establishment in that 
city of a very fine Japanese Buddhist tem- 
ple, it being the only one on the coast 
owned outright by the Japanese and en- 
tirely free of debt. 

There are over four thousand Japanese 





BRONZE STATUE OF BUDDHA WITHIN THE 
SHRINE 


Buddhists in Seattle, and they have con- 
tributed generously toward the building 
and support of this temple, whose plain 
exterior gives no hint of the magnificent 
shrine of Buddha within. Entering the 
auditorium, and following the crimson-car- 
eted path, one is led to this shrine, which 
is undeniably Japanese, being an exquisite 
— of lacquered work, as brilliant as a 
1ighly polished mirror. This, and the table 
in front of it, were lacquered thirty-three 
times. This work, which was done in 
Japan, could not have been accomplished 
here, and is rare even in that country. 
Surmounting the temple is a crown-like 
effect of heavy gold leaf, and when the 
shrine doors unclose a blaze of glittering 
glory dazzles the eyes. The shrine was 
a gift from Henganji Temple, head of the 
Buddhist mission in Kyoto. In a small 
temple within the shrine is a bronze statue 
of Buddha, about seven inches high, 
brought from India recently, and said to 
be over twenty-three hundred years old. It 
is beautifully fashioned and ‘in excellent 
condition. This statue, with the right hand 
es is believed to be a ———— 
of Buddha Gautama when, shortly after 
his birth, according to the legend, he 
walked three paces and with uplifted arm 
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proclaimed his greatness in a voice of 
thunder ! 

The relic holds an honored place in the 
temple, and during the birthday anniver- 
sary celebrations of Shakamuni perfumed 
tea is poured from a long-handled, ladle- 
shaped spoon over the head of the statue. 
This liquid, which is received in a bronze 
bowl, is sipped by the Buddhist adherent. 
The ceremony is supposed to be symbolic 
of Buddhist baptism, though baptism does 
not enter into their services now. 

The jesu, or rosary, is used by the Bud- 
dhists, a priest at the temple owning one 
for which his reat-grandfather carved the 
beads, by hand, from small peachstones. It 
is over two hundred years old, and an exqui- 
site piece of work, the beads being fastened 


together with amber clasps, and there is a 


green silken tassel drawn through a large 
meerschaum bead on the end. _ 

Candles are burned before the shrine 
and the priests are gorgeously robed at the 
services, which take place every Sunday 
evening. Anaroma of sandalwood and rose 
leaves permeates the air; gifts of candy, 
fruits, and flowers are in choice receptacles 
before the Buddha. The services are all 
chanted in Japanese, and the sermon deliv- 
ered in the same tongue. 

Thus, while the , residents in 
Seattle have become strongly identified 
with things American, within this Buddhist 
temple, built by their accumulation of 
American dollars, one is transported back 
to the early ages when Buddhism, with its 
shorn priests, its croziers, Jesu, incense, 
candles, statues, and other insignia of 
Orientalism, ruled with more power than 
the sword itself. The air of mysticism shuts 
away the sounds of hustling American traf- 
fie without, and one is back in old Japan. 


GRACE FOR GARDENS 
BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


Lord God in paradise, 
Look upon our sowing, 
Bless the Kittle rardens 
And the pol green growing ! 
Give us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain! 


Lord God in paradise, 

Please bless the beans and peas, 
Give us corn full on the ear— 

We will praise thee, Lord, for these! 
Bless the use 

And the root, 
Bless the seed 

And the fruit! 


Lord God in paradise, 
Over my brown field is seen, 
Trembling and adventuring, 
A miracle of green. 
Send such grace 
As you know, 
To keep it safe 
And make it grow! 
Lord God in paradise, 
For the wonder of the seed, 
Wondering, we praise you, while 
We tell you of our need. 
Look down from paradise, 
Look upon our sowing, 
Bless the little gardens 
And the net green growing ! 
Give us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain! 
—From the New York “ Times.” 
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BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


Based on The Outlook of June 27, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tur Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. | 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The Food Situation. 

Reference : Page 316; editorial, page 321 ; 
pages 323-325. 

Questions : 

1. State The Outlook’s attitude toward 
National food control, giving its reasons. 
2. Upon whom does Mr. Watrous place 
responsibility for clouding the vision of the 
yeople on the food control question ? Does 
[le sustain his charge? 3. For what rea- 
sons is Congress willing to pass the Food 
Survey Bill, but unwilling to pass the Food 
Control Bill? 4. What are the objects of 
the Food Control Bill? Is the measure 
anti-democratic? Before answering ques- 
tion 4 read each section of the bill care- 
fully as reported on page 325 of The 
Outlook. 5. What is your opinion of the 
statement that those who object to Govern- 
ment control of food prices and distribu- 
tion are “ allies of the "es ”? 6. Judged 
by our Civil War history, what authority 
has the President in time of war? Give a 
long list of things the President can do in 
war time without consulting Congress. 
7. By way of summary give as many rea- 
sons as you can why Congress should pass 
the Food Control Bill. 

B. Topic: Conditions of Peace. 
Reference: Editorial, page 320. 
Questions: 

(This topic should be studied liberally by 
all American citizens. One’s ' intelligence 
and ideals will be revealed more by what 
he believes about the conditions of peace 
than perhaps by any other single current 
topic.) 

1. Tell how The Outlook establishes its 
position that “the Europe of 1914 can 
never be restored.” Are you as sure 
about this matter as is The Outlook? 2. The 
Outlook is also sure that out of this war a 
new Europe will be born. How does it 
reach this conclusion? Does your idea of 
a new Europe after this war coincide with 
The Outlook’s idea of a new Europe? Why 
or why not? 3. The Outlook says: “The 
lessons of liberty which the whole civilized 
world has learned (italics mine) .. . must 
be applied in the making of the new 
Europe.” What are those lessons? 4. Do 
you think Germany should “be tried, con- 
vieted, and punished by the other nations ” ? 
The Outlook does not think so. Does Ger- 
many deserve such treatment? Be sure you 
think through the meaning of question 4. 
5. Would Germany be satisfied with the 
changes which The Outlook considers 
“ necessary to any just and lasting peace ”? 
If not, how could that peace be lasting? 
6. Do you know of any victories, personal 


or national, that have led to permanent 
peace’ 7. How are justice and righteous- 
ness to be secured for Europe and the 
world at large? (Read the following refer- 
ences in studying this topic: “The Diplo- 
macy of the Great War,” by Bullard, Chap- 
ter XL; “'The World Storm and Beyond,” 
by Schoonmaker,Chapters I, V ; “‘ Obstacles 
to Peace,” by S. S. McClure; “ What Is 
Coming,” by Wells, Chapters I, IV, IX ; 
“ Nationality in Modern History.” Lecture 
X ; “Germany vs. Civilization,” by Thayer, 
Chapters XIIT, XIV; “The Possible 
Peace,” by Hugins, Chapters XI, XII; 
“The World Crisis and Its Meaning,” by 
Adler, Chapter I; “'To-Morrow,” by Miin- 
sterberg, Chapters VIII, IX; and “The 
German Republic,” by Wellman.) 

C. Topic: An International Battle Hymn. 
Reference: Editorial, page 321. 

Questions : 

1. Have you ever made a study of “ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic ”? It is well 
worth your while to do so. 2. Study it in 
the light of the present world crisis and 
note the results. 3. Explain what Dr. 
Abbott means by saying that this hymn 
“is wholly without local color;” “is 
equally appropriate in all sections of the 
country ;” and “ it is an international hymn 
of liberty.” 4. Why not attempt to extend 
Dr. Abbott’s idea still further and have 
this hymn used by a// peoples? Would it 
not do the Germans good ? 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Helping the War Pay for Itself. 
Reference : Editorial, pages 319, 320. 
Questions : 

1. The Outlook says: “War, the de- 
stroyer, is also creator.” . . . “ History fur- 
nishes proof’ of this truth in abundance ” 
(italies mine). Explain what The Outlook 
means, and furnish from history some of 
the abundance of this proof. 2. What is the 
conelusion The Outlook deduces from this 
central fact? Does it maintain this conclu- 
sion with convincing argument? 3. Do you 
agree with the main ideas of this editorial ? 
Why or why not? 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. No treaties have ever been the prod- 
uct of international good will. 2. Any ideals 
are better than none. 3. Altruism has no 
weight in international politics. 4. Peace 
has as many blighting curses as war. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for June 27, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

By-product, Provisional Constitution, 
revenue, treaties, heinous, Dardanelles, ap- 
propriate, hymn, disservice, inordinate, ex- 
tortions, capitulates, crux, bill, enhance- 
ment, manipulation, liabilities. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook, Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Bracelet of Garnets (The), and Other 
Stories, By Alexander Kuprin. Translation by 
Leo Pasvolsky. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.35. 

Dark Star (The). By Robert W. Chambers. 
D, Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Another war romance overcrowded with 
sensational incidents and superabounding 
in spies and plotters. 

McAllister’s Grove. By Marion Hill. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.40. 

A lively and amusing account of McAl- 
lister (Annie Laurie) and her struggle to 
cultivate and save an orange grove in 
Florida. 

Man in Evening Clothes (The). By John 

teed Seott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

An amusing and sensational story of a 
“ gentleman thief.” 

Old Town by the Sea (An). By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. (Visitor’s Edition.) Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.25. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Alfred Lyttelton. An Account of His Life. 
By Edith Lyttelton. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $4. 

Dunsany, the Dramatist. Illustrated. By Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

English Biography. By Waldo H. Dunn. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50, 

POETRY 

Billie Boy and I. And Other Child Verse for 
Adult Readers. By Will P. Snyder. Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. $1. 

George Edward Woodberry. A Study of 
His Poetry. By Louis V. Ledoux. (Contem- 
wi American Poet Series.) The Poetry 

teview Company, Cambridge, Mass, $1. 





Love. Poems of Emile Verhaeren (The). 
Translated by F.S. Flint. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, $1.25. 

Poems of Earth’s Meaning. By Richard 
Burton. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Soldier Songs. By Patrick Macgill. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 31. 

Some Imagist Poets, 1917. An Annual An- 
thology. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
ive, 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

At the North of Bearcamp Water. By 
Frank Bolles. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Glacier National Park: Its Trails and 
Treasures. By Mathilde Edith Holtz and 
Katharine [Isabel Bemis. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $2. 

Quito to Bogota. By A. C. Veatch. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $3. 

This volume, by a well-known British 
engineer, takes the reader from the capital 
of Ecuador to the Caribbean Sea. Mr. 
Veatch devotes attention both to the scenic 
glories of this country and to its almost 
untouched resources. It is a vast country, 





too; we do not realize that Colombia em- 
braces an area greater than all France, | 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and Hol- ‘ 


land. We are also apt to think of it as a 
‘ain-drenched, unhealthy country ; but this 
book shows us that it has, in fact, a great 
and attractive diversity of climate. 
WAR BOOKS 
Carry On: Letters in War-Time. By Con- 
ingsby Dawson. The John Lane Company, 
New York, $1. 

Mr. Dawson left his chosen profession, 
that of fiction-writing, in which ~ had at- 
tained no mean success, to fight for Eng- 
land. His letters are vivid and gracefully 
written. There is good description in these 
letters—and more! 
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A ‘CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


** Eloquent and illuminating essay-sermons on various aspects of 
life as affected by the war."’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘*** A Confusion of Tongues’ breathes the spirit of this war-racked 


age. They are more than ordinary addresses. . . . Every one is - 


a tonic for faith.’”—The Congregationalist. Net $1.25. 


HoucutTon Mirriin Company, Boston and New York 


D. 


UMMER 
By EDITH WHARTON 


A big, outstanding novel, revealing the romance of a young girl 
who hungers for life and for love. How she meets her * fairy 
prince,’’ and how her brief period of happiness is followed by 
bitter disillusionment are wonderfully told. Mrs. Wharton has 
risen to the height in writing **Summer.’’ Cloth, Net, $1.50, 


Appleton & CoMPANY 





DIVERSITY OF CREATURES 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Fourteen Stories Fourteen New Poems 


Mr. Kipling’s first book of short stories in seven years. Toread them 
is to renew the magic of many of the great Kipling creations of 
the past twenty-five years with a new undertone of the world war 
breaking forth in at least two stories of the highest genius. Green 
Cloth, Net, $1.50. Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75. 


Published by DouBLEpAay, Pace & ComPpANY 


HE SHADOW LINE 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


The “shadow line” is that dim boundary between youth and 
maturity. Conrad builds his tale around a young lad, who crosses 
his “‘ shadow line’’ in charge of a fever-stricken ship in the Gulf 
of Siam. His first command too. Ever in the background is the 
malignant spirit of the former captam, who had died. We believe 
it will rank beside Conrad’s finest work. Cloth, Net, $1.35. “* Deep 
Sea "’ Leather, Net, $1.75. 


Published by DouBLEDAy, Pace & Company 





By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of ‘* Still Jim,” ete. 
‘* What America needs is real love of America.’ This is the mes- 
sage of this story of young womanhood in the Hiawatha Country. 
Gertrude Atherton calls it ‘* An American classic.” The Philadel- 
phia Press says it is *‘ a vitally American novel.’ Cloth, 12mo. Net 
$1.40. 


Freperick A. Strokes ComPpANY 





HE TRELOARS 
By MARY FISHER 
Author of ** The Journal of a Recluse.’ 


A brilliant satire on American fads. Order of your bookseller. 
Price $1.35. 


THomas Y, CrowEett Company, Publishers, New York 





NE YEAR OF PIERROT (Anonymous) 


Gene Stratton-Porter says: 

‘From the first to the last line, straight and logically the story 
develops, with each line gathering grace and strength, keeping 
poise and gripping the human heart in its tenderest spot. I do not 
remember ever to have read a book that was more touching, closer 
truth to life or better literary art.”’ Profusely illustrated by Lester 
G. Hornby. Net $1.50. 

By adding it to your library you will help the fatherless children of 
France, for whose benefit purt of the profits will be used. 

Hoveuton Mirrurmy Company, Boston and New York 


HEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 


A Novel of the Conquest of Canaan 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


‘* Of irresistible interest, it enters one of the most fruitful grounds 
in all literature. Joshua and his associates are men and women in- 
stinect with those vital human passions which are perennial and 
immutable.”"—N. Y. Tribune. With frontispiece. Net $1.35, 
At all booksellers. 


FLemina H. Revert Company 


158 Fifth Ave., New York. 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





RISTODEMOCRAC From THE GREAT WAR Back 
To Mosgs, CurIst AND PLATO 
By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN 
With an American Preface. 8vo. Net $3.50. 
** But if ‘ Aristodemocracy’ claims and deserves a complete study 
we imagine the reader will be most arrested by that section in 
which Sir Charles Waldstein outlines his idea of a new heaven 
and earth after the welter of blood is dry. Here is no Utopian 
creed. . . . Rather does he demand for modern man and modern 
society ‘a clear and distinct codification of the moral consciousness 
of civilized man.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph (London). . 
Lonemans, GREEN & Co., New York 


UR HIDDEN FORCES (La Psychologie 


Inconnue) 
By EMILE BOTRAC 
Translated with a Preface by Dr. W. de Kerlor. 

The leading psychologist of France proves, through the results of 
experiments with the hidden forces in men, that every human being 
possesses latent, unsuspected psychic powers of great practical value. 
Che author also gives a remarkable explanation of the mysteries of 
hypnotism, spiritism, and the like. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. Net 
$2.00 

$2. 


Freperick A, Svokrs Company 





HE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE 


“Tells in crisp, journalistic style, and with a full sense of its 
amazingness, this latest romance of human freedom: The author 
draws from a full and deep knowledge of Russia ; he is able to sum 
up the salient facts leading gradually and surely to the revolution 
without wasting time or losing the reader’s attention.” —New York 
Times. $1.00. 
Harper & BroruHers. 1817-1917. 


HE RELIEF OF PAIN BY MENTAL 
SUGGESTION 


A Study of the Moral and Religious Forces in Healing 
By DR. LORING W. BATTEN 

* Dr, Batten’s book is admirably written. It is moderate, conserv- 
ative and wise, and it is based on a wide experience in dealing with 
suffering men and women, I heartily commend it to those who 
believe that faith and religion are factors of physical and moral 
health.” —Dr. Elwood Worcester, Rector of the Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, At all bookstores. 12mo. Net $1.25, 


Morrat, YARD & Company, Publishers, 116-120 W. 32d St., N. Y. 





HE RUSSIANS: An Interpretation 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Author of “* Through Siberia: An Empire in the Making ”’ 

What is Russia? Whoisthe Russ? What have Russia and America 
in common? These are the questions the American asks, and here 
are their answers. This book will go far toward dispelling false 
impressions of Russia in this country. It throws out a challenge to 
American business men to get into the Russian market. Cloth, 
Svo. Net $1.50. 


Freperick A. Stokes ComMPANY 





| IFE OF JAMES J. HILL 


By JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 

Personally selected by James J. Hill to write this biography. 

and given exclusive access to private letters and papers. as 
As a record of a life of achievement it is truly American—an in- 
spiring story full of human appeal. As a picture of pioneer life 
and of the romantic upbuilding of the Northwest, it is vivid and 
interesting. As an inside story of big business by a man who 
climbed to the top, it will appeal to every business man. T'wo vol- 
umes, Illustrated, Bored, Net, 85.00. 


Published by Doustepay, Pace & Company 
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~Men’s Furnishings 
at McCutcheon’s 


Because of its ample range of choice, com- 
bined with moderate prices, this department 
appeals particularly to 
the man who desires 
exclusiveness and dis- 
tinction with reason- 


MI 








Reg. Trade Mark 





able cost. 


Manhattan Shirts in prevail- 
ing styles for all occasions, 
$1.75 up. 

Neckwear — String Ties and 
Open-end Four-in-hand Scarfs 
of foreign and domestic Silks in an endless variety of colors. 
English Foulards. A special selection at $1.00 and 1.50. 


Underwear—Complete assortments of Athletic Garments 
and Vassar Union Suits at popular prices. 


Bath Robes of Pongee, Striped Washable Silks, Foulards, 
Flannels, Poplins, Fancy Silk Crepes at moderate prices. 
































Golf Stockings and Half Hose in complete and varied 


assortment. 
Golf Sweaters and Wool Vests. 


Flannel Shirts with or without collars attached. = 





Night Shirts with Surplice Neck or turn-down collars, 
Nainsook, $1.00; Cambric or Muslin, $1.00 up; Pure 


Linen, $5.50. 


Pajamas of plain color Soisette, $2.75; fancy Mercerized 
materials, $1.50 up; plain White Imported Madras, $3.50 
and 4.50. Special: Plain White Madras, $2.00. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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YOUR WANTS 


may be many or few, but undoubtedly some of them can be filled through 
the use of a little announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook, 
which are proving every week of decided value to Outlook readers. We 
shall be glad to send a descriptive circular and order blank on application. 


Address Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The, Outlook will 
present in this department each month an article 
treating some phase of the country’s commercial 
development. These articles will be educational in 
character and will set forth in a comprehensive way 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This de- 
partment is designed to be of service to readers of 
The Outlook, and inquiries in regard to industrial 
subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Industrial Editor of the Outlook, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 


THE SERVICE OF THE 
RAILROADS 


SHOWING WHAT THE RAILROADS ARE DOING 
FOR THE PROSPECTIVE TRAVELER, AND HOW 
THEY ARE DEVELOPING NEW VACATION REGIONS 





6“ NE of my earliest recollections,” 
writes a correspondent of The 
Outlook, “is that of an old colored 

srint which hung in the library at 
home onl depicted one of the first railway 
trains operated in America. The engine was 

a ludicrous contrivance composed of a fire- 

box, a boiler, a thin stovepipe stack, and a 

small platform on which stood the driver— 

all mounted on four wheels, which pounded 
over an uneven track. Thick, heavy clouds 
of smoke and red-hot cinders poured forth 
through the stack from the raging wood 
fire and covered the unfortunate passen- 
gers in the coaches behind with soot or 
burned occasional holes in their outer 
garments. The five or six coaches painted 
yellow and blue were similar in construction 
to the four-horse stage-coach which they 
were about to supplant.” In those days the 
unfortunate travelers either stifled m the 
close interiors or braved the smoke and cin- 
ders from seats on top. The coaches rolled 
and swayed on the rough rails, and the train 
was stopped at frequent intervals to take 
ona fresh supply of cut wood or to remove 

a stray cow that browsed peacefully between 

the rails and regarded with amazed eyes the 

approach of the infernal monster. 

Ve of to-day, accustomed to the luxury 
of modern travel, can hardly realize that 
the era of the railway is well within a 
century. One of the earliest locomotives 
that actually drew coaches after it for a 
distance of several miles was Stephenson’s 
Rocket, which was built in 1829 for the 
Stockton and Darlington Railroad. In 1830 
the first train in America was operated on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. The first American- 
built locomotive was the Best Friend, which 
operated for several months and was then 
an up, its attendant, annoyed by the 
sound of the escaping steam, having fastened 
down the safety-valve. In 1869the last spike, 
a golden one, was driven in the Union Pacific 
Railroad, thus connecting the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and completing “a National un- 
dertaking for National purposes.” 

In those early days of railroading a trip 
of twenty-five miles was an event not to be 
lightly undertaken and wasattended withthe 
utmost discomfort. Travel for pleasure was 
unheard of, and the average citizen was 
well content to spend his days in his own 
community, with perhaps a rare visit to the 
neighboring county. It is largely due to 
the splendid educational work of the rail- 
ways that people have been led to broaden 
their views and their interests and to de- 
sire to see other sections of their own 
country. This has led toa broader Na- 
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tional spirit and a more widespread appre- 
ciation of the wonders and beauties of our 
own country. Comfort in travel has been 
developed to the highest degree, and the 
traveler has everything done the him that 
he could possibly desire. The equipment 
and service of our through trairs are in 
every way complete. A uniformed attendant 
meets the traveler at the station and helps 
him check his baggage and find his place 
on the train. A private compartment may 
be secured for any long trip, well-cooked 
and well-served meals are secured in the 
dining-car, a maid is in attendance for the 
ladies of the party, a stenographer is avail- 
able for the business man, the barber will 
shave him in the morning and will also 
press his clothes, books and magazines may 
be secured in the library car, laughing 
possible is done to poor’ the journey pleas- 
ant and agreeable. One oslkoay employs 
women passenger agents in some of its 
Western offices. These agents are espe- 
cially helpfulto women travelers, whom they 
will meet upon request and assist in every 
way while in their city. This service is es- 
pecially appreciated by women traveling 
alone. 

The leading railways maintain informa- 
tion bureaus and ticket offices in the large 
cities for the convenience of prospective 
travelers. It is their purpose to give com- 
plete information about their own line, and 
also about competing lines, and to aid the 
tourist in planning his trip to the best ad- 
vantage. These information bureaus are 
well equipped to work out every detail of 
a proposed trip, to suggest alternative 
routes, the best hotels, the particular points 
of interest, ete. The railways are constantly 
issuing most attractive folders and descrip- 
tive booklets giving a great variety of 
information concerning the sections of the 
country which they traverse. 

These booklets give detailed descriptions 
of all cities and towns which they reach, of 
all points of special historic or scenic in- 
terest, a list of hotels and their rates, and 
much other pertinent information. A pe- 
rusal of some of these elaborate booklets 
is an education in itself. One transconti- 
nental road issues a set of booklets giving 
a complete schedule in order of points 
reached, with a description of each and 
many illustrations—a separate booklet for 
north-bound, south-bound, east-bound, and 
west-bound travelers. Various other rail- 
ways issue booklets on a great variety of 
subjects, such as, to select a few at random: 
“The Pacific Northwest and Alaska,’ “ Chi- 
cago to Puget Sound,” “Glacier National 
Park,” “Escorted Tours to Yellowstone 
National Park,” “ Along the Scenic High- 
way,” “ Estes Rocky Mountain Park,” “In. 
expensive Living in California,” “ Across 
the Continent in a Tourist Sleeping Car,” 
“ Little Journeys in Colorado,” “Hot 
Springs, Arkansas,” “Where Gush the 
Geysers,” “ Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies,” “ Grand Canyon Outings,” “ Off 
the Beaten Path,” “The Black Hills of 
South Dakota,” “Ranches in the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming,” “ On Wis- 
consin Lakes,’ “The Adirondacks and 
Thousand Islands,’ “The Catskill Moun- 
tains,” “ Forty Beaches of New Jersey,” 
“Camping Sites in the Delaware Valley,” 
“New England, the Vacation Land,” 
“Mountains and Lake Resorts of Phebe 
Snowland.” 

A recent article in “ Outing” tells how 
the author, by way of experiment, sent for 
a complete set of Southern Pacific litera- 
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That Ever Grew 


| Survives That Dot of Wax 


that corn is done for. 


There’s no uncertainty. 


| The pain ends instantly. 
is gone completely. Only one corn in ten needs 


a second application. 


The reason lies in a dot of wax, invented by a famous 


chemist. 


The action is gentle. 
soreness follows. 


It is certain. 





end the pain in a moment. 
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Blue-jay is all that is needed. Don’t wait longer. 
End your corns tonight. 


a package. 


Apply a Blue-jay to a corn and you know 


One does not feel it, and no 


Millions of people have proved it. 
It is easy and quick. Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. 


You wrong yourself when you suffer corns. 
You can prevent its recur- 
You can keep your feet forever free. 
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ture and received ten pounds of booklets. 
This set of booklets he calls “ an education 
in itself.” He thus secured a large amount 
of valuable and interesting information. 
He concludes by saying : “ As well as being 
authentic and interesting, many of the 
booklets are beautiful. Before me lie, for 
instance, brochures on King’s River Can- 
yon, Sierra Crest and Canyon, and Big 
Trees of California, with others. Some of 
these in workmanship, artistic handling, 
and informational value compete with the 
best magazines, and they are obtainable 
in most cases for the postage. This is 
meant as a well-deserved tribute to the 
passenger traffic managers, who are doing 
work of great value in upbuilding the 
Nation. Few, if any, know so well the 


history, commerce, and possibilities of the 
land. None are so generous in dissemina- 
tion.” ‘ 





The railways are performing a great 
service in developing new vacation regions, 
and through this work are also developing 
the vacation habit, which is becoming well- 
nigh universal in America. Vast new re- 

ions are being opened up to the vacation- 
ist and remote spots are becoming easily 
aceessible. Mr. Frank Trumbull, Chair- 
man Railway Executives’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, in a recent article in The Outlook, 
says: “ We are beginning to awaken to the 
value of the scenic treasures and natural 
attractions that we have here at home, and 
this knowledge is beginning to be dissem- 
inated to some extent by organized effort. 
An important step in this direction, a first 
step on the part of the Government itself so 
far as I am aware, has been taken by See- 
retary of the Interior Lane. With a view 
to interesting Americans in their own coun- 
try and in the preservation and utilization 
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The Great 


Those words epitomize 
the mission of magazines as we 
1 
to take note of events as they 


in the magazine business see 


pass and, after they have passed, 
to weigh their meaning and im- 
thoughtfully to 
interpret them to the people. 
That also, the 
quality of discrimination. Maga- 
press. 


portance, and 


carries with it, 


zines are not hurried to 
There is time for both discrim- 
ination as to what is worth careful 
consideration, and for thoughtful 


interpretation. 


It is in this way that the 
magazines have earned their 
place in the homes of America; 
thus they have taken their part 
in the advancement of national 
life. 


Not by interpretation of 
news events only, but by inter- 
pretation, as well, of life in gen- 
For years the magazines 


eral. 
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Interpreter 


have given to America: 
best of the world’s fiction ; 


(1) the = 
(2) = 
they have developed and popu- = 
larized the distinctive American 
short story; (3) their interpre- 
tation of current affairs has kept 
up-to-date thousands of busy men 
and women ; (4) and all the time 
they have worked for the Amer- 
ican home—along helpful lines 
of health, pure food, labor-saving 
have 
paigned successfully for better = 


devices, and even cam- 





babies. 


It is upon this universal 
service to the American people = 
that the magazine business has = 
been built. It is upon this firm = 
foundation that Magazine Adver- 
tising stands and from which it 
offers a service in publicity which 

is incomparable. 


Have you a product of 
use to many families which may 
be nationalized through Maga- 
zine Advertising ? 





SERVICE) 














Ainslee’s Farm and Fireside Literary Digest Scribner's 
American Magazine Garden Magazine McCall's Short Stories + 
Century Good Housekeeping Metropolitan Smith's = 
: Christian Herald Harper’s Bazar Mother’s Magazine Something-To-Do _ 
=a Collier’s Weekly Harper's Magazine National Geographic Sunset = 
Continent Hearst's Outlook To-day’s Housewife = 
Cosmopolitan House and Garden Popular Vanity Fair = 
Country Life Independent Red Cross Magazine Vogue = 
Countryside Magazine Judge Review of Reviews Woman's Home Companion = 
Every Week Leslie’s Weekly St. Nicholas World’s Work 
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S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


28 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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of the natural attractions and resources 
with which it is so wonderfully endowed, 
Mr. Lane has published portfolios on each 
of our nine National arks, containing 
views and information certain to prove in- 
teresting and instructive to every Ameri- 
can. 

“¢There is no reason, he says, ‘ wh 
this Nation should not make its public health 
and scenic domain as available to all its 
citizens as Switzerland and Italy make 
theirs. The aim is to open them thoroughly 
by road and trail and give access and 
accommodation to every degree of in- 
c ome.’ 

Mr. Trumbull then points out that the 
cost of railway travel in this country is 
lower than abroad, and that in practically 
all European countries the rates for the 
transportation of baggage are much higher. 
He then goes onto say: “ Health as well as 
pleasure and education is responsible for a 
growing volume of travel... among Ameri- 
cans.... They are learning that they can 
do more work and better work, and can kee 
in better physical condition, if they ee 
diversion for a week, a fortnight, or a 
month out of the year. A great proportion 
of these vacation periods are spent in travel 
trips. The coming of every summer sees a 
great exodus from the cities to the seashore 
and mountains of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, the resorts in West 
Virginia and Colorado, along the Great 
Lakes, and the camps and mountain parks 
of the Northwest. . . . The part that rail- 
way touring plays in preserving health and 
— longevity cannot be measured 

y statistics, but it is unquestionably of 
great importance.” 

The Adirondack region is one of the 
most beautiful vacation spots of America. 
Twenty-five years ago stage rides of from 
twenty-five to fifty miles were necessary to 
reach the better-known places, and the travel 
was very much restricted on that account. 
The entrance of the New York Central 
Railroad into that region opened up the 
whole Adirondack section with its numer- 
ous lakes and water courses. Formerly the 
inaccessibility of the region led to its Scie 
patronized largely by hardy sportsmen | 
others to whom a long stage ride over 
mountain roads had no terrors. But with 
the building of the railway the conditions 
changed immediately. Hotels then in exist- 
ence had to be enlarged, and many new 
ones were built. In making this region 
easy of access from the large centers of 
population the railway rendered a distinct 
public service. 

In a similar manner other remote re- 
stay including our National Parks, have 
een opened up to the public by the work 
of the railways. For example, six months 
ago not one American in ten thousand had 
even heard of the Mukuntuweap National 
Monument in southern Utah. This won- 
derful valley, a desert Yosemite, has been 
opened up as the result of exploration and 
promotion by the Union Pacific system and 
the Salt Lake route. Now its scenic splen- 
dor is heralded by Government. publica- 
tions, travel periodicals, illustrated lectures, 
and railroad publications. 

The Canadian railways have done a 
great work in opening up the Dominion’s 
wonderful lakeland and her great mountain 
territory to travelers from the United 
States. Both the Canadian -Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk Railways have developed 
fine hotel systems along their lines from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The latter has also 
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provided log-cabin hotel enterprises in 
the lake region of Ontario, back from 
the beaten paths of travel and near to 
nature. 

The Canadian Pacific is taking much in- 
terest in the development of automobile 
traffic in the Rockies, and is actually 
sharing the cost of a motor road now being 
built from Banff over the Vermilion Pass. 

In order to popularize travel through the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies this railway has 
recently instituted roofless observation cars, 
from which the passenger gets a very fine 
unobstructed view of the peaks. 

In a speech before the Traveling Pas- 
senger Agents’ Association Mr. George D. 
Dixon, Vice-President in charge of Traf- 
fic, Pennsylvania Railroad, brought out 
some interesting points to show Sos the 
work of these passenger agents is inducing 
more people to enjoy the advantages of 
travel. He said, in part: “The possibilities 
for the expansion of passenger traffic are 
by no means limited to the growth in popu- 
lation of communities. An equally impor- 
tant means is in the po of the 
desire to travel by appealing to the imagi- 
nation and stirring the Wanderlust that is 
in the mind of every man and every 
woman. Whatever you do, do not for one 
minute allow yourself to fall into the error 
of believing that the field for creating new 
passenger traffic is in any sense a narrow 
or poor one, or that it even approaches be- 
ing worked out. On the contrary, itis both 
broad and rich, and contains vast untouched 
resources. Travel, like most of the other 
activities of life, is largely a matter of 
habit. We can hardly realize how great is 
the mass of people who, even in this day 
of swift communication, can hardly be 
said to travel at all. 

“There are here in this city of Phila- 
delphia many thousands of people who have 
never seen New York. Yet it is only ninety 
miles away. Still more thousands of Phila- 
delphians have never been to Washington, 
which is only one hundred and thirty-seven 
miles distant, and there are many who have 
never even seen Atlantic City, the world’s 
greatest seashore resort, and only a little 
more than an hour’s ride from here. 

“ Similar conditions prevail in other cit- 
ies. It would be rash for me to guess how 
many hundreds of thousands—no doubt, 
literally millions—of New Yorkers have 
never been to Philadelphia. But I think I 
am perfectly safe in saying that there are 


scarcely any of them who would not feel a” 


broadening influence in a trip there. 

“T am not by any means referring to 
people in destitute circumstances. I am 
speaking of people whose circumstances 
would warrant at least occasional travel. 
There are immense numbers of them in 
every part of the country who practically 
stay at home from one year’s end to the 
other. They have the stay-at-home habit, 
just as a much smaller number have the 
travel habit. The great majority of these 
people could, and, with great advantage to 
themselves, should, be made to see the 
value of travel to their minds and health, 
and to realize that an investment now and 
then in a railway ticket would yield a good 
return. 

“Remember that your own personal 
service to patrons in giving information, 
arranging itineraries, and suggesting worth- 
while tours is part of the service your 
company has to offer the public, and that 
its quality and value are entirely in your 
own hands,” 
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MUSIC BY _ = 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(Near Portsmouth) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty 
of its location, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection of 
service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone in each room. 
oe _Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoe- 
Q ing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring. Trap shoot- 


ing and rifle range under supervision Anne Oakley and Mr. 
Buttler. Well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 


JUNE 26th TO 
SEPTEMBER 15th 





vy 
Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours ¥ 
Send postal to-day for illustrated book, tell- i 
ing how easy to reach here from all points. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY-—H. W. PRIEST, Manager 
Winter, Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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Leave Care Behind 


.. Travel isn’t completely enjoyable as long as you worry 


k about losing your money or having it stolen. Make 
. ‘your journey care-free by taking Wells Fargo Travelers 
i Checks. Your signature alone converts them into cash. 


; Wells Fargo Checks give you special claim to Wells 
Fargo personal service. And this means willing aid from 
2 competent men. 10,000 offices in 
the United States—branches or cor- 
respondents everywhere abroad. 
In a strange city it’s: nice to know 


there’s help at hand if needed. 








Wells Fargo express 
service is a and 
safe—are you taking 
advantage of it? 


® Wells Fargo | 
Travelers Checks i 


Millions of dollars of Wells 
Fargo Checks are issued an- 





ee eee 
TEN THOUSAND WELLS FARGO AGENTS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE { 
a8 = — esi pias le eas wand Bee et bed 
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The Service of the Railroads 


On another page is published an article which will inter- 
est all those who are contemplating tours this summer. 
shows what the railroads are doing to develop new and 
interesting sections of our country for the pleasure of 


vace ationists. 


We will be glad to assist you in planning your vacation if you will let us 
know where you wish to go, how much you have to spend, and the length of 
time you have to give to your trip. There is no charge to Outlook readers for 


this service. 


THE 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 





ENG > 


WALLS 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION 


It 


BUREAU 
381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





CONNECTICUT 


ae Oo look,” two hours from New York. % 

hr. to town. Grounds for tents; bathing; 
real freedom among nature. Improvements. 
Accommodates 12. A. Weser, Bethel, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 














>. 
Chicago Beach 
Hotel 
Hyde Park Boulevard, on 
the Lake Shore, Chicago 
At the Gateway to Everything 
400 miles of open water. Private 
casino offering bathers every 
comfort and convenience. 
100 miles of bridle paths and 
motor ways. 542 acres of park. 
Two golf courses. Acres of tennis 
courts. Excellent garage 
accommodations. 
10 minutes’ ride to Chicago’s 
shopping and theatre center. 


Write for reservations and booklet, 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER 
Managing Director 

















<coiietiaa AIN & x 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Now open. Illustrated booklet on applica- 
tion to T. E. HAZELL. 
pd and COTTAGES, 
Robinhood Inn B alter Island, 
Maine. Opened June 15. Bat aing., ae, 
sailing. For circular, MISS MASSE 





1 1 
Lake Parlin House ¢iii'ps 
In heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Henry B. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 








( CREAN HOUSE, York Beach, 
e. Leading hotel. Private baths, hot 
and ood water in rooms. Orchestra, tenni 
rolf, bathing, fishing Good roads. Beautifu 
trolley rides. Booklet. W. J. SIMPSON. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CAPE COD 
* SANTUIT, Cotuit, M 
SA otuit, Mass. 
Boating. Bathing. Dancing. Tennis. 


A. W. Bodfish 


Marblehead, Mass. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Pri- 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Northampton, Mass. delightfully 
located, spacious rooms. Near Berkshires, en 
route to White Mountains. Motor parties ac- 
commodated. 1917 Cadillac touring car with 
careful driver tos use of guests at pengonable 
Mrs. 5S. MONTGOMERY, Tel. 839 








Large houses, 





__ MASSACHUSETTS 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For particulars write for booklet “ B.” 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 


WESLEY HOUSE °°, Biufts. 


Island Martha’s V aac one 
Open as usual June 23. Faces all the yachting. 
Private pier. Good golf. Warm, safé bathing. 
Splendid view. Excellent table; fresh fish,mil 
vegetables. No monotony. Variety amuse- 
ments ; sailing, tennis, dancing, movies. Every- 
thing the best. Rooms with’ bath, hot and 
coli water. HERBERT L. CHASE, Mgr. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 























NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2 : HILLSIDE INN' 
White Mountains Bethlehem, N. H. 
ates moderate. 


Every attraction. 2,000 
rch. Large grounds and gardens. 
fihustresod booklet. L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 











Far away from the city’s activities, among 
the forest-clad mountains, yet offering 
every comfort and luxury, 


The Balsams 


DIXVILLE NOTCH, N. H. 


Fireproof Addition open this season, 
also new fireproof garage. 


Golf Course improves each season. 


Tennis, fishing, canoeing, bathing; moun- 
tain trails. Wilderness life at 


CAMP MILLSFIELD 


Booklet on Request 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager 
Swift River Inn 


In the White Mountains 
New house under new management. Beau- 
tiful view. Trout agg Fm climbing, motoring, 
tennis, spring water. 








Miss LOUISE B. CRAIG, Fastncenwar, N.H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK CITY 





Mt. Crescent House 


. Randolph, New Hampshire 
Situated in the White Mountains, nearly 
2,000 feet above sea-level. Over forty peaks 
visible and contealty located to fifty miles of 
mountain paths and trails. Homelike _ 
comfortable. Tennis and croquet. Rates $16 
to $20 per week. 


NEW JERSEY 
The 


ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven, 

N. J. 
BP June 22, The best combination 


seashore features on the coast. Matchless 
bay for for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and 








The Engleside has all the modern 
conveniaenn, aA ivate bathe, with sea and 
fresh water. Booklet. Eneez, Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
dry, eamneniing air. Ail forms of hydrother- 

an e under medical supervision. 
tevioving th hat there is a curable physical basis 
or most chronic ailmen 


its, we seek the under- 
ying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. 








HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson epee C Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. 2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special a or two weeks 
or more ion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Combi very and home 
comfort, and “~eunenae none to le of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and within easy reach of social an 
matic centers 

rom and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per cm | wet meals. 











Illustrat Booklet ged) sent upon 
request. JOHN B. TOLSON. 
NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cot Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake-Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful lake shore ina locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
tion. The boating is safe, there are 
attractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References requires ae For information 


address Miss ET 
Club Mgr., 61 East 77th St., » 4 York. 














ooklet sent on application. 
THE TREMONT 


Sea_ Girt, New Jersey. Right on 
the beach. Every room ocean view. A 
quiet, restful, refined, homelike family 
hotel of 100 rooms. Surf and still water 
bathing ; tennis, golf, dancing. a 
surroundings. No Boardwalk. Bookle 








THE WARREN 
On the Ocean 

SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 

A homelike house with individuality and 


charm. Modern and attractive. Newly fur- 
nished and artistically decorated. Unexcelled 
bathing beach. Tennis, golf, Hiding, dst driving, 
fishing. Booklet on request. king 
office, Norece Hall. Tel. 7140 mt 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


"If Coming to New-York 
“Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
THE CLENDENING 2%, 1034 S 


New York 
Short Block from _Broadwa: 
Subway. A Hotel of Quality and 
Refinement at the following Rates 
Per Suite: Not Per Person: Par- 
or, Bedroom and Bath (1 or 2 











ersons), $2.00, $2.25, $3.00, per day. Parlor, 2 
Bedrooms and Bath (2 . 4 Persons), $3.00 to 
$3.50 per day. Parlor, 3 Leo pmy - and Bath 


(4 to 6 Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per d a. 
Write for Booklet C and map of city. 


STO 


HOTEL BOSSERT |‘ 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o! 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panogral hic view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance of 10 miles. Dancir ne if you like. 
Write ai booklet 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





Brown Swan Club 


Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rooms with bath, fireplace, electric lights, 
Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 
venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 
on request. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating. 
hing 5 Dancin ing. 
P. E. & P. T. RICE, Mgrs. 


HURRICANE LODGE 





1 and COTTAGES 
ile * IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
ek Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
PN /€ Comfortable, homelike. Al 
Aw Ww titude 1,800 ft. Extensive 
st randas overlooking Keene 


ve 
Valley. Trout fishing. we 4 
ing. Golf. links, nine well-kept greens. Mile 
course. Tennis and ——. Fresh vegeta- 
bles. Fine dairy. Furnished cottages, all im- 
provements. Terms $17 t fo $30 $30 por reek Spe- 
cial rates for season. KN AP, 
Manager, Hurricane, foo Co., N. ¥ 


ADIRONDACKS 


Pw. Lodge ane and Cottages 
KEENE VA 
Direct trail to Marcy. eens mountains, 
randest scenery. Beautiful illustrated book- 
fet. $12 and up. ime, See 9-room residence 
for rent. LUCK, Proprietor. 
FENTON HOUSE Agizondacks 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write # for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


THE LAKESIDE INN 


Cool, quiet Bungalow rooms with board at the 
Inn. $10 a wee cup. notes cottages 
$1 aan up. 
HENRY rw. “BUCKELL 
Huletts, Lake George, N. Y. 
Southern Adiron- 
Camp Paradiso joe ag 
near quaint'mt. mena of Luzerne,N.Y. 
onttonabi chalet, outdoor dining pore’ rch a and 
tents among the .-: to and plentiful 

















= Auto. bathing, etc. 
. Booklet. LLER, Luzerne, N. Y. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


THE OUTLOOK 


Health Resorts 


Apartments 





NEW YORK 


Eagle Bay Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 


The largest and best hotel on the 
Fulton Chain of Lakes 

Under entire new management. Twenty-two 
rooms with bath, hot and cold water in first- 
floor rooms. Tennis, dancing, new Casino, 
paid band five nights a week. Strictly first 
class. Gentile patronage solicited. Electric 
lights. Booklet. Eagle Bay, N. Y. 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House P2*ing; Ns * 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 


RHODE ISLAND 

















Block Island, Rhode Island 


Accommodates 400 guests. 
Now open. C. C. BALL, Proprietor. 


VERMONT 


Cepetee. WT. The Maples. Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large. a | 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold ; br 

iazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Ref, exchanged. The Misses SERGEANT. 


Health Resorts 
Blythewood Sanitarium }; 
BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 


Greenwich, Conn. 


New York’s most attractive suburban. sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolit: conveni superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 

















VERITAS VITAE RESORT 


Suggestive Therapeutic 
Quiet, refined and uplifting atmosphere. 
Medical or mental treatment for all 
ailments. 
Special treatment for rheumatism. 
38 Harvard St., Worcester, Mass. 


rye > 
“INTERPINES ”’ 

Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


Health Resort 
Aloha Rest Convalescent Home 
Ocean and country. Mrs. E. J. Porr, 104 High- 
land Ave., Winthrop Highlands, Mass. Booklet. 


The Wisteria Sanitarium 
137 Livingston Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
A quiet, delightful home where invalids and 

elderl people receive trained and intelligent 

care. Telephone 1068-M, New Brunswick. 














: . Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium 6fiie nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


The Walter "4,2" 


Leading Mountain Health Resort. Unex- 
celled facilities for special treatments, baths, 
massage; all under physician’s care. on- 
derful climate. Terms moderate. Booklet. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 
for recreation and health. Altitude 900 feet. 
White Mt. scenery. Baths, electricity. 22d 
ear. Booklet. 

r. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all res; 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrencock, wD 


Adults’ Camps 

















The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. plsoclderty people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Mass. 


Sa ant For 
Woodlawn Sanitarium gpiieptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and freedom of a 
rivate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
oston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 








YORK CAMPS Sin 


In famous Rangeley region in heart of 
mountains facing lake. Private log cabins 
with open fires, bath and hot and cold water. 
Central dining-room. Golf within easy reach ; 
garage. Boating, bathing, fishing, mountain 
— ing. Farm one mile —_ conse Seamless 

1 vegetables, eg; ry, certified milk. 
Booklet. J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


Clemons, N. Y. On Pine Lake. Includes 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack woodlands of pine 
and white birch. Hunting, fishing, sw 





~ | . 
Ardsley House and Studios 
(Hamilton Easter Field, Owner) 
104-110 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
An ideal location for the summer. Rooms, 
apartments, and studios, with the famous 
view of the harbor and lower Manhattan. 
Circular on application. 


Real Estate 
MAINE 
For Rent or Sale Charming Maine coast 


well appointed ; extensive grounds, beautiful 
scenery. Reasonable. Address 7,077, Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


North Shore, Mass. 


Pathing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis. 
CoTTaGE RENTALS ne} eee sale prices to 
$10,000, at Rockport and Pigeon Cove. Tel. 80. 

issThurston, 20 Pleasant St., Rockport, Mass. 

















383 
FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook _ free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 











HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

_ INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
poten. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Teachers of English, physical 
culture, French, German, biology, mathemat- 
ics, expression. international usical and Ed- 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, New Yerk. 





Will Rent Desirable House 
Used as inn, New England college town. Lady 
buying furniture will find rare opportunity. 
Well-paying and attractive business. Esta 
lished and successful. No advertising neces- 
sary. House and guests recommended by 
faculty families. Cultured su: :oundings. Low 
rental. References and interview necessary. 
7,081, Outlook. 


MISSOURI 


FACTORY SITE 
For Sale In Kansas City, Mo. 
Ideal location, about 27,000 sq. ft., in one of 
the most prosperous cities of the country. 
Worth more every or. ress 
O. P. Ercensricht, Independence, Kansas. 


NEW YORK 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE 


At HAGUE, on LAKE GEORGE, 
N. Y., the Glen Day Property. 
3 houses. Beautiful view. Fine bathing beach. 
ADAMSON & BAYLE GO. Glens Falis,N = 


For Rent, Fire Island, L. I. 


Furnished 2-room bungalow facing the ocean. 
Rent for season, $150. 7,093, Outlook. 


CATSKILL MTS. 


For rent. furnished, at PALEN VILLE, 
N. Y., attractive 1(-room summer. cottage 
and 7-room bungalow, with modern improve- 
ments and electric lights and fireplaces; 
excellent location on private estate; new coun- 
try club with golf course opens next month. 
Booklet upon request. F. Hill, Palenville, N.Y. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

PRIVATE secretary on vacation wishes 
temporary work as secretary, companion, 
or tutor. 5,043, Outlook. 

TUTOR wishes position for September. 
5,030, Outlook. seca 

NURSE, male, trained, desires position. 
Gihon Wallis, Housatonic, Mass. sian 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GRADUATE nurse. Position as companion, 
nursery governess, nurse. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 13, Bowling Green, Va. 


COMPANION or housekeeper. A_ widow 
who is most capable and experienced in the 
management of servants and making a home 
attractive, also widely traveled, wishes an 

rn it. Excellent references. 5,056, 
Outlook. 


.COMPANION—Young woman, Scandina- 
pa aggomngy experienced masseuse, wishes 
—— i lady, onl, = 7 ~~ —— 
octor’s references. ri iss F 
Haddonfield, N. J. _— 
ITALIAN lady’s maid. Hair - dressing, 
seamstress. Possibly country. First-class 
reference. 5,057, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
ABLE Latin tutor seeks to help boys. Col- 
lege entrance work. Individual attention. 
Private home. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and White Mountains. Address Efficiency, 
5,055, Outlook. 











a MUSICAL 


, ORGANIST, choir director, associate Amer- 

ican Guild Organists, fine service player, 
— desires church position. 5,052, 
utlook. 








canoeing, tennis. Tramps to surrounding mt. 
ks, ke George, and ke Champlain. 
ancing in the Lodge. Excellent meals. Spring 
water. Cabins and tents, $12 up. Private par- 
ties entirely isolated. References required. 
Manager, D. ROBINSON, Clemons, N. Y. 








| el 
Doylestown, Pa. |An institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


|The Ideal Place for Sick 
LINDEN | People to Get Well 











Girls’ Camps 
CAMP WETUCKET 


East Orleans on Cape Cod. For girls 
15 years up. Bailing: swimming, canoeing, ten- 
nis. $135 season July 1 to Sept. 1. Single month 
of July, Aug., or Sept. pro rata. Catalogue. 
HELEN C. VAN Buren, East Orleans, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR RENT 
Wernersville, Pa. 


BUNGALOW 


of 7 rooms, bath, electric lighting, running 
water, etc. Near Galen Hall Hotel. For July 
and August. TATNALL & CO., 

. O. Box 298, Wilmington, Del. 











WORK on farm in East during vacation. 
Strong boy of good family, eighteen years 
old. ome environment more considered 
than amount recompense. 5,031, Outlook. 

WANTED—Board, care, and companionshi 

for nervous invalid lady in home of train 
nurse. 5,053, Outlook. 
_ ENTERTAINMENT for convalescent shut- 
in or lonely children furnished in letters 
written by experienced teacher. Give age, 
name, and short description of child and sur- 
rounding conditions. tters, $1.25; six or 
more, $1.00 each. Address 5,054, Outlook. 











Brother Cushman’s 


Post Mark Collection Book 
for the United States 


[ADDON FTALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN—RIGHT ON THE 
BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


y primary particularly to cul- 


This book is intended to encourage, in a very unusual way, the desire for a tivated people who seek 


t <"TTT8eTreorT 





wider knowledge about the Important and Historical Cities and Towns in the 
United States. Every letter that goes through the mail bears some Post Mark, 
and these can easily be collected in many ways. Teachers and parents will 
quickly grasp the educational possibilities of this book, and every one, young 
and old, who is fond of collecting will appreciate it. 


Many spaces for Post Marks, under the various State headings, contain sugges- 
tions for the collector. For example—under Massachusetts will be found spaces 
marked as follows: “ Capital of State,” “ Seat of Harvard University,” “Old Whaling 
Port,” “Centre of Witchcraft Agitation,” etc. The Post Marks needed for these 
would be Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, Salem, etc. : 

There are spaces in the book for over 2,500 Post Marks, the pages being arranged 
by States, each page accommodating 28 Post Marks. A number of original Post Marks 
are given with each book to start the collection. Size of book 8 4 x 1034 inches, bound in 
heavy boards. Price One Dollar, carriage prepaid to any address in the United States. 


We will send a copy of this book in combination with a yearly 
Subscription to The Outlook, for Four Dollars and Twenty-five Cents 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















rest and recreation at the Sea 
Shore. From everywhere such 
guests have come regularly for 
40 years—it is so satisfying, free 
from ostentation, comfortable, 
sufficient. Every facility is of- 
fered young and old for enjoy- 
ment. 

A step and you are in the surf. 
Fascinating shops and a thousand 
amusements along the Boardwalk. 
Privileges of fine golf and yacht 
clubs. Roomscomfortable and 


attractive — delightful music, in- 
teresting people. 


Make reservations — write 
for illustrated folder 











THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


In the reminiscences of Dr. Thomas 
Dunn, of the British navy, recently pub- 
lished, are told many new incidents of 
Napoleon’s life at St. Helena, where Dr. 
Dunn spent some time. Here is one: 

During the time Bonaparte lived in this house 
[The Briars] it belonged to Mr. Balcombe, one of 
the most respectable merchants on the island. It is 
said he lived on very intimate terms with this 
family. This created some suspicions in the mind of 
the Governor, and Mr. Baleombe and family were 
ordered to leave the island at short notice. Many 
anecdotes are told of Bonaparte while he resided 
with this family—that he danced with the Misses 
Balcombe, played billiards, chess, trifling games at 
cards, and even blindman’s buff with the children— 
and one day, while teaching Miss Eliza Balcombe 
(a very wild and giddy girl about sixteen) the small- 
sword exercise, she suddenly unsheathed the sword, 
very dexterously disarmed the Emperor, pinned him 
to the wall, and commanded him to surrender. He 
thought she had a design on his life, and in great 
fear roared out in French for mercy. She laughed, 
and said she only wished to see how the mighty 
man would look when frightened by a girl. It is 
said this girl was a great favorite of his before this, 
but he never afterward could bear to see her, as 
nothing could persuade him that she had not a 
design on his life. 

Says a writer in the London “ Chroni- 
cle :” “It has been noted that cold chicken 
and ‘ The Church’s One Foundation ’ is the 
fare provided for bishops at their episcopal 
visitations. But a missionary preacher 
once declared that he always got bread 
and cheese and ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains.’ On one occasion, at a vicar- 
age, after the evening service, he was grati- 
fied to see the maid bringing in a nice hot 
chop. While he was regarding this unusual 
sight with ee pleasure the vicar 
entered, and said, ‘ Help yourself to bread 
and cheese, old man; the doctor has 
ordered me to have a chop every day.’ ” 

“The Horrors of War :’ One newspaper 
reports that “the frightful cost of winning 
the war is brought home afresh to the 
French and British peoples by the news 
that Americans in the Entente armies are 
introducing the habit of chewing gum.” 
Another notes that “at last, after all legal 
forms have been complied with, the Atlan- 
tie Yacht Club has expelled the Kaiser of 
Germany. Yacht ——_ and U-boat en- 
thusiasts can really have nothing in com- 
mon.” 

A reader remarks, apropos of a recent 
item in By the Way: 

Your article on barrel gardens in By the Way 
recalls an experience of my boyhood which may be 
worth printing in these days of discussion of the 
vital question of food supply. We had a sunny 
brick-paved back yard. [ would take a amg barrel, 
and, for purposes of drainage, bore a few holes in 
the bottom and half fill it with broken bricks, 
crockery, and any old trash, thrown in loosely. The 
upper half was then filled with fairly good soil and 
kept properly watered. In each barrel I would set 
three or four tomato plants—one in the center, and 
the remainder near the edges. The central plant was 
trained upright by sticks, and the others were allowed 
to trail over the sides of the barrel. With two or 
three barrels I was able to supply the family with 
all the tomatoes they needed for table use, and, in 
addition, had a liberal surplus for pickles and can- 
ning. 

A singular error whereby technically a 
salary was inadvertently raised $90,000 was 
discovered in the Sundry Civil Service Bill 
after it had passed both branches of Con- 
ee and had been signed by the President. 

nstead of appropriating $10,000 for next 
year’s salary of Governor Harding, of the 

’anama Canal Zone, Congress appropri- 
ated $100,000. Some one apparently added 
another cipher to the original figures. It 
will take an Act of Congress to remedy the 
error. 

In The Outlook for June 13, in By the 
Way, it is stated that Anton Lang, the 


Christus in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, is not too old to work daily at his 
trade as a carpenter. As a matter of fact, 
says a correspondent, “ his trade is pottery. 
I have a piece made and stamped by him 
in 1912.” 

A mother (says an unknown exchange) 
tried to keep her children from eating col- 
ored candy presented by a relative. She 
said: “I have heard of children dying 
from eating colored things.” She thought 
that would do the trick, but early next 
morning she heard a sound out on the 
landing, and, going to see who was astir so 
early, found Elsie trotting along the pas- 
sage. “ Where are you going, dear?” she 
asked. “It’s not six o’clock yet.” “ Going 
to see if Dick and Arthur are dead yet,” 
replied the eight-year-old miss. “ I’m not.” 


What profits American ships are now 
making is indicated by a newspaper des- 
vatch stating that the four-masted schooner 
ener Hanks, recently built at Thomaston, 
Maine, at a cost of $110,000, and sold 
while on the ways for $150,000, has been 
chartered for $225,000 for her first voyage. 
Would there were more of them ! 
“ What,” asks (in “ Puck”) a visitor of 
a dramatist, “do you do with a story that 
the editors reject as too improbable ?” The 
natural reply is: “ I turn it into a scenario, 
add a few more improbabilities, and sell it 
for the movies.” 


The question, “ What city has the largest 
American flag?” was lately oneal in 
By the Way. The largest then reported 
was that of San Francisco, 75 by 150 feet 
in dimension. Now a friend writes us from 
Pittsburgh that his city has a flag made by 
the Daughters of Betsy Ross which meas- 
ures 80 by 160 feet. 

American gray squirrels, introduced 
into Richmond Park, near London, have 
spread into the adjacent country and proved 
such a pest that the authorities are taking 
measures to exterminate them. They not 
only drive away the native red squirrel, 
but work great damage in gardens and 
orchards. 

The theory that more boy babies than 
girls are born in war time has been revived 
in the report of the British Registrar-Gen- 
eral for 1915. The births registered in the 
year numbered 814,614. Males numbered 
415,205 and females 399,409, the propor- 
tion of males to temales being 1,040 to 1,000, 
while ordinarily a slight excess of female 
births is recorded. 

The “ Star-Spangled Banner ” was a fa- 
vorite song in Posmee even before Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war. A friend sends 
us this extract from a letter written at the 
front last July: “ Returning from lunch in 
a cave up the street, we passed the shat- 
tered remains of a house. From it, to our 
surprise, the notes of a piano beautifully 
played swelled out the air of the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ We came to attention, 
the tears almost forced to our eyes. A cor- 
oral came out and invited us to enter. 
rhe room, a small one, held in its corners 
stacks of the wooden crosses which France 
puts above the graves of her soldiers. Five 
soldiers saluted us as we entered. For an 
hour or more one of them played while the 
corporal sang. When, at the close, the 
‘ Marseillaise’ was played, and the men 
uncapped and swelled the chorus, we forgot 
that we were in a house likely to be de- 
stroyed at any moment by shell-fire.” 





Future Outlook 


_ Features 
The New Russia 


Mr. Gregory Mason, now-in Russia, will write 
on this topic. His former articles, resulting from 
his three expeditions to Mexico for The Outlook 
and his visit to Russia less than two years ago, 
are a guarantee that these articles will prove a 
memorable contribution. It need not be said 
that the Russian crisis and the immediate future 
of that nation form one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the world to-day. The first of these 
articles will appear in the issue of July 11. 





Articles on War Subjects 


The Outlook, prints in almost every number 
special signed articles, Special Correspondence, 
editorials, and news relating to the progress of 
the war. We have awaiting publication Special 
Correspondence from our representative in Italy, 
Mr. Gino C. Speranza, entitled ‘‘ The Pope, the 
War, and the Roman Question;” two striking 
pieces of fiction relating to war—* Ducrot the 
Carter,” by Donal H. Haines, and “ Microcosm,” 
by Edward E. Hunt; “ For France,” a moving 
war drama in one act; and other articles on the 
war. 


Descriptive Articles 


An article on the Great Lakes, by George 
W. Stark, with pictures, will appear in the issue 
for July 11. It is entitled“ A Contuny of Steam 
on the Great Lakes,” and is a romantic story of 
the wonderful development of lake navigation 
during the last one hundred years. Similar 
articles will follow. 


Biography and Impressions 
Professor Brander Matthews, who always 
writes in a readable way on literary topics, has 
prepared for The Outlook an entertaining paper 
called “ Rambling Impressions of a Literary 
New Yorker.” Lord Aberdeen, under the title 
“George Gordon—Fourth Earl of Aberdeen,’’con- 
tributes a second paper of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, which will be read with the same pleasure 
that his article on Sir John Macdonald afforded. 


Explorations 


Mr. Christian Leden, the Danish explorer, will 
furnish an illustrated article on “ The Land of 
Contented Women ;” it is about the home life 
of the Eskimos. 


Public Questions and Sociology 


Among articles of this kind soon to be pub- 
lished are“ Negro Migration,” by Percy H. Stone, 
a member of the graduating class at Hampton 
Institute this year; “ Model Street-Cleaning,” 
by Frank H. Potter; “ The Judges as a Criminal 
Sees Them,” by an Ex-Convict; and “ The 
Social Sanitarium,” by W. R. George. 


The Ethics of Sport 


Mr. Caspar Whitney, the well-known writer 
on athletic matters, answers the interesting 
question, “ What Is an Amateur ?” 


The Rector’s Study 


A minister who has had long and peculiar 
experiences with mendicants, frauds, and honest 
seekers for help and advice will relate in The 
Outlook stories of things which have occurred 
“ In the Rector’s Study.” 


For Women 

Two notable articles are “ The New Science 
of Mothercraft,” by Mrs. N. D. Hillis, and 
“ Wanted — Motives for Motherhood,” by 
Ethel W. Cartland. 


A Fight for a Free Pulpit 


This is a narrative of personal experience by 
an Episcopal clergyman. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 








